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0A Parents Pra yer 


BY ANGELO PATRI 


I have a boy to bring up 

ELP me to perform my task with wisdom and kind- 
Hes and good cheer. Help me always to see him 

clearly as he is. Let not my pride in him hide his 
faults. Let not my fear for him magnify my doubts and 
fears until | make him doubting and fearful in his turn. 

Quicken my judgment so that I shall know to train 
him to think as a child, to be in all things pure and simple 
as a child. 

I have a boy to bring up 

Give me great patience and a long memory. Let me 
remember the hard places in my own youth, so that I may 
help when I see him struggling as I struggled then. 

Let me remember the things that made me glad, lest I, 
sweating in the toil and strain of life, forget that a little 
child’s laughter is the light of life. 

I have a boy to bring up 

Teach me that love that understandeth all things; the 
Love that knows no weakness, tolerates no selfishness. 
Keep me from weakening my son through granting him 
pleasures that end in pain, ease of body that must bring 
sickness of soul, a vision of life that must end in death. 
Grant that I love my son wisely and myself not at all. 


I have a son to bring up 


Give him the values and beauty and just rewards of 
industry. Give him an understanding brain and hands 
that are cunning, to work out his happiness. 

I have a boy to bring up 

Help me to send him into the world with a mission of 
service. Strengthen my mind and heart that I may teach 
him that he is his brother’s keeper. Grant that he may 
serve those who know not the need of service, and not 
knowing, need it the most. 


I have a boy to bring up 
So guide and direct me that I may do this service to 


the glory of God, the service of my country, and to my 


, 
son’s happiness. Amen. —* The Hope Chest.” 
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The Power of 


the 


Program 


BY MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE 








President, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 





N October and November we discussed two of the three reasons given by state 

presidents for the disasters which sometimes overtake parent-teacher associations— 

namely, the lack of wise leadership and the failure to grasp the real meaning of 
the movement. 

The Christmas season turned our thoughts in another direction, but the opening 
of the new year brings us back to a consideration of the third danger—the dearth of 
vital, worth while programs. Many times the trouble is not that the program is not 
good ; it is often excellent, and that fact blinds us to one even more important—that 
it is not good for our purpose. “The music has been delightful, the children have 
contributed a pleasing number, the speaker has been interesting and we have had an 
enjoyable evening, ut—we have gone home no whit the wiser or better, as parents and 
as teachers, than we were before; we have not set child welfare one step forward ; our 
boys and girls will have gained nothing by the assembling of ourselves together. 

If this goes on—and it does go on in hundreds of communities from year to year— 
the public drops away and the attendance is reduced to the faithful few who inaugu- 
rated the work and still cling to it, wondering why it fails to make a more general 
appeal. 

In the meetings of a parent-teacher association should be presented those features 
which cannot be enjoyed elsewhere, those opportunities which can only be offered 
when parents and teachers meet as follow members of an organization whose reason 
tor existence is as vital to the success of one group as of the other. When the teacher’s 
part of the program is confined to the stage and consists of the preparation of the 
music, the number in which the children take part, or even the demonstration of the 
work they are doing or the reception of the parents in the room which they supervise, 
half the motive power of the great mechanism for child welfare has been switched off. 
The teacher’s life is a very busy one. Its occupation is not over at three or four 
o'clock, for themes must be corrected and mathematical papers carefully reviewed 
before the next day. During five days a week the teacher hears the child play or 
recite; the average program paper or address covers ground already familiar, if he or 
she is one who is trying to advance in a most exacting profession; and to devote two 
hours, more or less, to such generalities is to waste one hundred and twenty precious 
minutes of a day already far too short for the demands upon it. 


Until the program of the parent-teacher association is of such a nature that the 
teacher cannot do completely satisfactory work without it, we shall not have the reg- 
ular, voluntary attendance of the school faculty. The intelligent teacher knows well 
the value of good reading, the importance of recreation, the necessity for sound health, 
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in the abstract. When the parent-teacher association presents the ways and means of 
applying those abstract theories concretely to the forty or fifty boys and girls in the 
class-room, when the discussion leads to definite co-operation by the home in securing 
these essentials, and when the opinion of both teacher and parent is recognized equally 
as a requirement for the satisfactory consideration of each topic—then, and then only 
shall our organization attain to its full educational significance. 


Again: the general public, as a rule, is able to secure entertainment from various 
sources, and, not being interested in certain individual children, fails to obtain it from 
the amateur performances which so delight proud fathers and mothers. The abstract 
addresses or papers make no special appeal to them and they decide not to join “just 
one more organization” in these days of over-crowding of activities. But the general 
public is made up of the citizens of a community, and they dre as a rule concerned 
with the things which make for better citizenship. Among these are library facilities, 
playgrounds, school cafeterias, the “movies,” safety, and the ever-increasing menace of 
juvenile delinquency. When the meeting of the parent-teacher association becomes a 
forum for the free discussion and possible solution of these and other equally important 
problems as they affect, not ““Vhe Child” in general but the children of his own com- 
munity in particular, the average citizen may be aroused and his active co-operation 
secured. 

Parent power plus teacher power plus citizen power may supply the force which is 
needed to revolutionize conditions as they are today and to develop new and better 
opportunities for the citizens of tomorrow. 


OOO 


To the Associations Which Conducted in 1926 
The Summer Round Up of the Children 


N the name of the National Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers, | wish to express 
to you the warmest appreciation of your co-operation in this nation-wide movement 
which has had results far surpassing our highest expectations. 

Through your efforts, more than fifty thousand little children have been sent to 
school free from remediable defects, and in forty-two states of the Union parents have 
been aroused to their responsibility for the health of their boys and girls, and have 
made to the schools the splendid contribution of scholars ready to be taught. 


I thank you heartily for your response to this call to service, and I congratulate 
you on the success you have attained. Let us not rest satisfied until it may be said 
that wherever there is a Congress unit, there may the school be assured of a class of 
children mentally and physically sound, a credit both to the homes from which they 
come and the schools to which they go. 


Let us work for an enrollment of ten thousand associations in 1927! 
Faithfully yours, 


MarGaretTta WILLIS REEVE, 


National President Campaign Director. 
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Are (hildren People? 


A Child's Thoughts on Children and Grown-Ups 
BY ELIZABETH BENSON 


Epiror’s Note.—Elizabeth Benson, the author of this article, “Are Children People?” is only 
twelve years of age. She established a world’s record in the Binet-Simon Intelligence Test by 
scoring 214 +, the highest intelligence quotient ever recorded. By this and other tests, Eliza- 
beth was rated (at the age of eight) as a “superior adult.” By another test—the Miller Mental 
Ability Test—at the same age—she qualified to be a teacher in the high schools of Los Angeles. 
Incidentally, she will enter Bryn Mawr this autumn. Her precocity is so marked that critics 
have claimed that her literary work could not be genuine. A jury, consisting of Owen Johnson, 
the novelist, Charles Hanson Towne, editor of Harper’s Bazar, and Guy Lowell, the well-known 
architect, recently made tests of Elizabeth's ability at impromptu literary composition. The 
jury's findings, after reading her essays on haphazard themes, suggested by themselves, were 
such as to bear out the conviction that Elizabeth Benson is an unquestionably authentic genius. 
This article is of such interest and such practical value that the special permission of the editor 





of Vanity Fair was asked and obtained to present it to the readers of CHILD WELFARE. 


RE children people? 

not “kiddies,” or “little folks” or 

aaye ” . 

little ones,”” or what have you, in 

the way of patronizing tags for us human 
beings who are not yet old enough to be 
accorded the 


Real people— 


sacred privileges of grown- 
ups ? 

Do you think we are people? You say 
“Yes!” very loudly, all of you, but I don’t 
believe you. I don’t believe there is one 
adult in a hundred or a thousand, who 
really thinks of children as people—real 
persons, with individuality; with rights to 
opinions and to self-expression. 

When I was five years old I entered 
school. Adults for me, up to that time, 
had been represented almost entirely by my 


mother, with whom I lived, the two of us 
alone and completely satisfied with each 
other. I didn’t know, before I started 


school, that she was quite different .from 
other parents; that I had always been 
treated a little differently from other chil- 
dren. 

But I soon found out. 

Teachers, other children’s mothers and 
fathers; in fact, almost all the adults with 
whom I came in contact, treated me 





along 


with the other little children with whom I 
went to school—as if I were anything but 
a thinking human being. 

I soon found out that if I expressed an 
opinion frankly—and I remember that I 
had decided opinions, even at the age of 


five, for mother had insisted that I think 
for myself—I was called “forward” or 
“impertinent.” If I shut up like a clam, 
after a rebuff for being myself, my privacy 
was torn at by prying fingers, with some 
such patronizing and criticizing remark as 
“Cat’s got her tongue!” 

It was at the age of five that I began to 
dread meeting grown-ups, for, almost in- 
variably, their first words were something 
as follows: 

“My! What # fat little girl! What do 
you feed her on? She’s very fair, isn’t she? 
Does she take after her father? Not ex- 
actly pretty, but she looks very bright. 
Come and give me a kiss, honey. I’m sure 
we shall be friends!” 

And how I squirmed then, and how I still 
squirm! For I am still not considered a 
person, for I am only twelve. Not until 
I’m eighteen will I be admitted to the mys- 
tic shrine of grown-ups, where people treat 
each other with tact and courtesy. 

Even when I was much younger than I 
am now, I used to have an impish desire to 
strike back at our visitor, to turn to mother 
and say something as frank and unmindful 
of sensitive feelings as the visitor had said 
about me: 

“How thin and wrinkled she is, mother! 
I wonder if she’s starving herself to keep 
fashionably thin? -It’s a wonder she doesn’t 
get a facial. And what a horrid shade of 
henna she uses on her hair! But she has 
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pretty eyes, hasn’t she?” ‘Then, turning to 
the lady; say to her in her own manner, 
“But I think you are very nice, in spite of 
your faults, and I am sure we are going to 
be great friends.” 

Do you think we should be friends after 
that? Hardly. But she probably would 
sweep out of the house in a fit of indignation 
after speaking a few well-chosen words on 
the subject of rude children in general, and 
rude me in particular. 

I am sure that the adults who, on meet- 
ing children, discuss them as if they were 
pet dogs or animated dolls, do not mean to 
be discourteous or unkind. ‘They have so 
far forgotten their own childhood and its 
humiliations that they haven’t the faintest 
conception of the antagonism which is 
aroused in a child’s breast when he hears 
himself discussed, criticized, analyzed and 
tagged, as if he had no emotions, no heart, 
no net-work of shivering nerves reaching to 
the remotest corners of his youthful being. 

But it was not only the grown-ups who 
surprised and shocked me when I first went 
The 
watched me furtively, sensed 
Not that I 


out into the world, at the age of five. 
children, too, 
something different about me. 
was clever or anything like that, but that I 
admired my mother and enjoyed her society. 


You think that’s funny? But don’t you re- 
member, when you were a child, that you be- 
longed to an unnamed secret society, made 
up of all the children you knew, whose pur- 
pose was to outwit parents, to hide all their 
true feelings and opinions from them? 

Grown-ups, to us children, fall into three 
enemy classes: parents (and other rela- 
tives) ; teachers; and meddlers who haven’t 
any right to boss us, but who try to do so 
anyway. In the last group come all the 
adults whom children are forced to meet, 
and who talk down to us in a manner much 
like this: 

“And how old are you, little girl? 
Seven? My, what a big little girl! Al- 
most a lady now, aren’t you? And do you 
like school? Do you love your teachers? 
I’m sure you’re a good little girl. What 
do you like to do—play or help mother 
around the house? What are you going to 
be when you're a big, big girl?” 
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Now, I ask you! What can you expect 
from a child when you talk to it like that? 
Do we unfold our minds and let our per- 
sonality blossom under such a barrage of 
banal questions? Hardly! Of course, we 
feel sorry for our mothers, who sit watch- 
ing us and hoping that we'll say at least one 
bright, original thing, but we really can’t 
do a thing about it. Mothers just have to 
suffer, if they will have friends who talk to 
children as if they were morons. 

There is a variant of this type of adult 
visitor, who says vivaciously to the child’s 
mother: “I just dove children! Children 
and animals!) Why, cats and dogs follow 
me on the street! And children—why, all 
the dear little kiddies in my neighborhood 
just swarm to my place! Come here, 
darling! What a beautiful child!” (And 
the child knows she’s lying!) ‘“Wouldn’t 
you just Jove to come over to my nice big 
house and play with my kitty-cats and pick 
my pretty posies and eat my lovely, lovely 
ginger cookies, and—” (voice lowered to 
a seductive whisper here)—‘‘play with the 
precious dollie that I had when I was a 
teeny, tinsy little girl, just like you? 
Wouldn’t we have fun! And you can call 
me Aunty Baker! There! Won’t that be 
nice!” 

Yes, it will not! 

Of children do have friends 
among grown-ups, I have scads of them 
myself—real people, who treat me as if 
I were a friend, a person, an individuality. 
But I’m talking now of the great majority 
of grown-ups, not of the dear, charming 
exceptions who have made my life so won- 
derful. I’m sure my mother’s attitude 
toward me has colored the attitude of every- 
one who has ever visited us. She’s as frank 
and friendly and casual with me as if I were 
the same age as she, or—which is more 
nearly the case—as if she were the same 
age as I. 

If children are people, they should be 
given the three great gifts which make life 
for grown-ups so pleasant: namely, courtesy, 
justice and a tolerant understanding. 

I’ve talked a lot about courtesy, because 
it seems to me that the most distressing 
thing about being a child is that adults have 


course, 
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no true conception of courtesy—from the 
child’s viewpoint. But there are graver 
wrongs that children nurse against parents 
and teachers and the world of grown-ups 
in general. 

Is ordinary justice rendered to children? 
Grown-ups will answer that they protect 
children with child-labor laws, compulsory 
education, court rulings that compel fathers 
to support their children. ‘They will also 
point with pride to the fact that, in this 
generation particularly, children get a 
“square deal!” that parents strive to give 
them the material comforts—the best of 
food, sanitary homes and good clothing. I 
grant all these evidences of justice for chil- 
dren. But I’m thinking of justice in a more 
personal sense, as between parents and chil- 
dren in every-day matters. 

Take the matter of punishment, for in- 
Even the best of parents 


stance. are 


tyrants, sole arbiters of our fate, a court of 
justice—or often injustice—in which the 
father or mother is the judge and the jury 
and the prosecuting attorney. 


There is no 
y for the defense. ‘The defendant 
is seldom allowed to take the stand in his 
own defense. He is arrested and taken to 
the whipping post, where he is punished be- 
tore he knows what it is all about. Many 
parents punish first, then hold court later, 
if at all. 

“But what did I do, Mama?’ 
begs, between sobs. 

“You know good and well what you did! 
| don’t want to hear another word out of 
you! And stop that howling! The neigh- 
bors will think I’m killing you! Ask me 
what you did! You know you tracked 
mud all over my fresh- scrubbed kitchen! 
You know you went into the ice box and 
ate up every bit of that chocolate cake I 
was saving for dinner! ‘There! (swish!) 
And there! That’ll teach you . 

But what’s the use of going on? Every 
child knows the story and every parent— 
or almost every one—will recognize the 
scene and be able to furnish the climax to 
it. Sometimes it develops—too late, from 
the child’s viewpoint—that it wasn’t 
Johnny at all who tracked up the kitchen 
ind ate up the cake, but his brother Sammy, 

' 


attorney 


* Johnny 
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who (because mama’s anger has been ex- 
pended in whipping Johnny) is let off with 
a scolding. And does mama apologize to 
Johnny or try to soothe his wounded spirit, 
which is smarting more than his flesh? 
She does not! She may feel sorry and 
guilty, inside, but she tosses her head and 
says to herself: “Oh, well! He’s probably 
done something just as bad, or worse, that 
I don’t know about! And I didn’t spank 
him last week when I said I would.” 

Justice? I almost believe ‘there ain’t 
no such animal” in the average home that is 
“blessed with children.” Judging by the 
way some parents lord it over their chil- 
dren, you'd think the saying ought to go, 
“cursed with children.” 

If, smarting at an injustice, Johnny turns 
on his mother and says, “It ain’t fair! You 
haven’t any right to beat me before you 
know whether I did anything wrong or 
not,” his mother is horrified; stunned at 
such impertinence. Then she bursts into 
tears and tells him that he ought to be 
ashamed of himself, talking to his mother 
like that; he doesn’t appreciate her and all 
her sacrifices for him—his lovely home, his 
doting mother, his wonderful school, his 
brand-new suit which she really couldn’t 
afford to get for him, all the luxuries which 
she didn’t have when she was a child. She 
cries and cries and makes Johnny feel like 
a dog, until he cries too, and tells her that 
he didn’t mean it, and that she’s the grand- 
est mother in the world. 

But Johnny doesn’t forget. 

This is an extreme example of injustice, 
but it is a type that is found in some de- 
gree .in every family. My mother is fre- 
quently unjust, for she is quick to anger. 
But never, in all the years that we have 
lived together, has she been unjust to me in 
this way without acknowledging her error, 
and asking me to forgive her. And she 
never makes me feel hopelessly dependent 
by reminding me of all the wonderful 
things she does for one, as do nearly all the 
mothers and fathers of the other children I 
know. Another thing: she has never broken 
a promise to me in her life. Broken promises 
cause more unhappiness among children 
than adults ever dream-of. Parents make 
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promises too lightly—“If you'll do this or 
that, I’ll take you to the movies,” or, “You 
can spend Saturday with the Browns in the 
country.” ‘Then the most trivial excuse 
serves most parents for breaking these 
lightly given promises that the children 
have taken so seriously. 

It may be a broken promise, or an un- 
deserved punishment, followed by no 
apology or admission of error on the part 
of the parent, that sows the first seed of 
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distrust and dislike in the heart of a child. 
These seeds may bear the bitter fruit of 
actual hatred or open rebellion when the 
child is old enough to make his own way 
in the world. In the meantime, the unjust 
parent may wonder why his son doesn’t con- 
fide in him, why he would rather be any- 
where else than at home, and why he so 
resents his father’s attempts to participate 
in any of his sports, pleasures or excursions. 


(To be concluded) 


The Book Page 


BY WINNIFRED KING 


ARENTS have less 
to do than formerly 
but there is greater 

need that they should do 

it better. 

This is the gist of The 
Drifting Home by Ernest 
R. Groves, Protessor ot Sociology in Boston 
University (Boston; Houghton Mifflin 
Co., $1.75). Under the changed condi- 
tions of modern life many of the jobs 
that parents used to have to perform have 
been taken over by the manufacturer, the 
school, the community, and Prof. Groves 
adds, by the church, though it seems to us 
doubtful if the church many 
functions as it used to. At any rate, parents 
are finding that many departments of their 
responsibility have been turned over to spe- 
cialists. What is left for parents to do? 

Four important functions still remain, 
says Prof. Groves, that the family can per- 
form better than any outside agency. ‘The 
four are interpretation, direction, stimula- 
tion, and tellowship ; interpreting to the 
child his daily experiences away from the 
roof-tree, directing the child’s choice of out- 
of-the-home interests, stimulating him to 
make full use of his opportunities, and 
giving him the fellowship which no institu- 
tion can adequately supply. The father and 
mother who will let the community do all 
it can for their children are free to place ail 
the time they can spare where it will do the 





assumes as 


RUGG 


most good—in fulfilling for their children 
these four functions which cannot be well 
performed by any other agency. 

Therefore, since the work of parents is 
becoming more specialized, 
excuse for doing it poorly. 


there is less 
There is greater 
need than ever for trained parents. Not all 
educated parents are trained parents, as we 
well know. Prof. Groves has succeeded in 
detining several of the problems that parents 
are tacing and in giving practical suggestions 
for solving them. ‘There are good homes, 
bad homes, and drifting homes where par- 
ents are bewildered, sensible of the loss of 
old landmarks but influenced by traditions 
that do not work under present conditions. 
This book is primarily for homes that come 
under the third classification but it is ser- 
viceable for all parents because the more 
they read books of this sort, the more wide 
awake they become to their own problems. 
A careful study of this book is one step to- 
ward a training for parenthood. 

Prof. writes at considerable 
length about the frequency of childless 
families or small families, analyzing the 
causes and forecasting the future. He does 


Groves 


not see much likelihood that families will 
grow larger for some time to come, but he 
emphasizes the fact that parents need the 
child just as much as the child needs parents. 

“Being a father or a mother to a child is 
a sagial experience that has no substitute.” 
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The familiar question, ““What can I do 
now, Mother?” finds some answers in a 
little compilation called Pastimes for Sick 
Children and Rainy Day Occupations for 
Those Who Are Well, by Mary Street 
Whitten and Hope Whitten (New York: 
D. Appleton Co., $1.25). It contains an 
introduction by Dr. Henry Dwight Chapin, 
an authority on children’s diseases. 

The book sprang out of the experience 
of Mary Street Whitten, who is sister of 
Julian Street, the novelist, in caring for 
her own sick child. It gives a great number 
of games, things to make, riddles and stunts 
that will amuse children of varying ages and 
occupy their attention. Almost all the 
suggestions are simple and require little 
equipment or ingenuity on the part of 
mother or nurse. It is just a little too bad 
that the first half of the title, Pastimes for 
Sick Children is played up so much more 
emphatically than Rainy Day Occupations 
for Those Who Are Well, because the book 
will be equally a boon for all the in-door 


hours of children. 
* * * 


The Mother's Cook Book, by Barbara 
Webb Bourjaily and Dorothy May Gorman 
(Appleton, $1.25), is intended for those 


who have to prepare the food of children 
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from 2 to 6 years of age. Weare told that it 
has been worked out with the aid of child 
specialists and mothers, and each recipe has 
been tested several times and approved by a 
doctor or dietitian. The menu suggestions 
come from hospitals and day nurseries. 
Many mothers will be especially glad of 
the hints for acceptable and suitable chil- 
dren’s parties. 
* * a 

All these are for parents. It is impossible 
to forbear mentioning one book for the 
children to read. It is The Pueblo Boy, 
by Cornelia James Cannon, (Houghton 
Mifflin, $2). 

Tyami of the pueblo Acoma lived nearly 
400 years ago in the days of Coronado’s 
search for the seven cities of Cibola. While 
herding turkeys for the Indians he hears the 
rumor of men dressed in shining armor, and 
is sent to the nearest pueblos to give warn- 
ing of the coming invaders. How he meets 
and talks with Coronado, and how he saves 
his people from Spanish attack make a good 
story for boys and girls from 8 to 14. The 
tale is more elaborately constructed than 
most juveniles, with careful attention to 
style and an accurate description of Indian 
pueblo life in the old Southwest. 


THE EYES OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 


BY ISOBEL JANOWICH 


Research Secretary, National Committee for Prevention of Blindness 


ACATION days are long 
since over, winter is upon 
us, housewives have set 


their houses in order, and chil- 
dren are at work in the schools. 
Time was when sending a child 
to school meant washing the 
school bib and tucker, buying a new slate 
sponge, and waking Johnnie up early on the 
first day of school. For the school mistress 
it meant a repetition of last year’s “C-A-T 
spells cat.” ‘Today it causes a greater stir. 





Not only are parents and teachers all alert, 
but the school medical inspectors, school 
nurses, special class teachers are active for 


the best interests of the little Johnnies. 

With the advance of science, teachers 
as well as parents are assuming the re- 
sponsibility of their charges’ physical well 
being as well as their mental development. 
There was a time when a delicate constitu- 
tion and the wearing of glasses seemed just 
indication of mental superiority. But today 
it is realized that a sound mind requires a 
healthy body, and a scholar needs healthy, 
well-cared for eyes. 

The work of school medical inspectors, 
nurses and teachers in conducting the physi- 
cal examination of school children has dis- 
closed that defective vision is one of the out- 
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standing physical defects among school 
children. A recent study by the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association 
and the American Medical Association 
indicates that of five million school children 
examined, more than twelve per cent had 
defective vision. ‘The school boards 
assumed the responsibility of having these 
five million children examined. But it is 
largely the moral obligation of parents to 
have the eye defects of the twelve per cent 
corrected. “The eye examination conducted 
today in the schools is of necessity a “‘screen- 
ing process,” that is, through conducting a 
visual test, those with dabichion vision are 
usually sifted out from those who have 
normal vision. ‘The parents of those who 
have defective vision are notified by the 
school of such defect, and are urged to take 
their children to a doctor for further eye 
examination. ‘The vision test discloses only 
defective vision. An oculist or physician is 
the one who can ascertain whether or not 
the eye itself is detective. 

In this respect, it is well to remember 
that not all defective vision requires { gl asses 
for correction. Moreover, 
those who do require glasses 
should secure them from a re- 
liable source, by prescription. 
It is often found by parents 
to have cost very dearly 
when they sought to purchase 
glasses at the five-and-ten- 
cent stores or even from 
push-carts. Such dealers not 
only do not of course know 
any thing about eyes, but they 
do not know the fret thing 
about lenses, and they must 
of necessity dispense glasses 
of very poor quality, to make 
them so cheap. Necessary as 
glasses are to those for whom 
they are prescribed, it would 
be better to allow the defect 
to develop gradually by 
neglect than possibly to has- 
ten the development by pur- 
chasing cheap glasses from 
unreliable sources. Many 





Correct way to cover the 
eye in vision testing. 
Note the large "E* 

in testing young children. 
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communities have clinics where adequate 
medical care can be given, and where glasses 
may be furnished at a nominal sum to those 
who cannot afford private care. 

In addition to securing the best medical 

care for those children found to have eye 
defects, parents can do a great deal toward 
instilling the proper morale. Children 
must be taught to keep their glasses clean, 
and to wear them all the time if the doctor 
says so. “Teachers do urge this upon their 
charges, but they cannot watch them out- 
side of school hours. Moreover, the child 
is more likely to take seriously an admoni- 
tion from both parents and teacher. 

Aside from conducting physical examina- 
tions to safeguard the welfare of the child, 
school boards are constructing better build- 
ings and consulting lighting experts to 
secure proper lighting. Effort is made to 
have the windows and seating so arranged 
that school children are not subjected to 
glare. ‘They are taught to read with the 
light falling over their left shoulder to pre- 
vent eyestrain from shadows on their read- 
ing. In these habits, too, the child must 
be encouraged at home as well as in school. 

He is a little imitator, and if 
he finds his parents dis- 
regardful of or indifferent 
to his schooling, he is likely 
to take the same attitude. 

In all the educational 
efforts with public school 
children, whether they be in 
the regular grade or in special 
classes, the tremendous task 
of the teacher is aided and 
brought to higher effective- 
ness by the intelligent co- 
operation of parents. That 
there is such co-operation is 
shown by the wide-spread as- 
sociation of parents and 

\ teachers, locally and nation- 
ally under the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers an or- 
ganization not only powerful 
in its capacity for advancing 
education, but for developing 
happy, healthy school chil- 
dren. 
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Life-Long Education 


BY JUDSON T. 


JENNINGS 





YOME reader of this 
article may won- 
der why the 

CHILD WELFARE 
MAGAZINE should 
publish a paper on 
Adult Education. ‘The 
question seems logical, 
but there’s a _ reason 





Mr. Judson T. Jennings was . 
librarian of the Seattle Public ries have a_ distinct 
Library for many years. He is, 
or has been until very recently, 
chairman of the American Li- | 
brary ve “ yg 
on the Library an ult u- | . . : 
cation, and ref unusually well | 0" and librarians are 
fitted to write on this subject. 


ment. The Commis- 
sion believes that libra- 


service to perform be- 
cause books are funda- 
mental tools in educa- 


custodians of books and 
organizers of public 











and a good one, which 
will prove convincing, I believe, if you read 
through to the end. 

No recent movement in the educational 
world has made such rapid strides as 
the movement called “Adult Education.” 
When we find one and one-half million 
people paying $70,000,000 each year to pri- 
vate correspondence schools, when we dis- 
cover that 150,000 persons are registered 
annually for university extension courses 
when we see 1,100 men and women, mostly 
workers, attending a course of lectures on 
psychology for twenty consecutive Friday 
nights at Peoples’ Institute in New York 
City, then we begin to realize that there is 
an insistent reaching out for a better under- 
standing of life on the part of large num- 
bers of people. 

‘The World Association for Adult Educa- 
tion in England, and more recently the 
American Association for Adult Education, 
have set themselves the task of studying the 
whole movement with the hope of co- 
ordinating the efforts of the various organi- 
zations already in the field and possibly fill- 
ing in the gaps. 

One of the latest entries in the field is 
the American Library Association, which 
two years ago appointed a Commission on 
the Library and Adult Education. ‘The 
report of this Commission, a volume of 284 
pages, has just been published by the Mac- 
millan Company. This stimulating book, 
tull of items of human interest, replete with 
practical advice and suggestions, is an at- 
tempt to determine what part the library 
should take in the Adult Education move- 


book service. 

This report suggests three major services 
that libraries may render in connection with 
Adult Education. First, an information 
service regarding classes, schools and other 
opportunities outside the library—a service 
that will give any inquirer data about avail- 
able teachers or classes in the subject he 
wishes to study. Second, book service and 
library aid to the teachers and student con- 
nected with evening schools and other agen- 
cies that provide for adult students. One 
of the greatest weaknesses in adult educa- 
tion as now conducted is the fact that no 
satisfactory provision is made for an ade- 
quate supply of suitable books. Third, 
consulting and advisory service for those 
who prefer to study alone rather than in or- 
ganized classes—those who wish to follow 
subjects of their own choosing, but who 
need some expert advice in the preparation 
of reading courses and in the selection of 
books. 

Following this third suggestion, a read- 
er’s adviser will make out reading courses 
for those who wish to pursue regular study. 
Many of these will be courses specially made 
for the individual reader and adapted to his 
special needs. The needs of perhaps 50 per 
cent of the readers, however, can be met by 
courses already prepared or in print. As an 
aid in this work the American Library As- 
sociation is printing a series of reading 
courses called “Reading with a Purpose.” 
Twenty of these courses have already been 
published. Each course is prepared, not by 
a librarian, but by an expert in the subject. 
In a pamphlet of 30 to 40 pages he gives 
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an inspiring introduction to the subject, lists 
and describes six or eight of the best books, 
and gives the order in which they should be 
read. ‘These courses are very popular and 
are sold at cost. Seventy thousand have 
already been sold. Several of these courses 
are of interest to parents and teachers, but 
one of them entitled, “Our Children,” by 
Michael Vincent O’Shea, has a special 
appeal to individual students and to study 
groups. 

These are the three most important items 
in the American Library Association pro- 
gram, and they are already in successful 
operation in several libraries. 

Among the interesting things brought out 
in the Commission’s report are convincing 
evidences that education is a_ life-long 
process and that the word “education” and 
the word “school” are not synonymous. 
Education is not a pouring-in process as 
armen by the old-time teacher, but rather 

1 drawing out and development of the 
ia own powers in accordance with the 
newer ideas in educational psychology. 
Sixty-eight per cent of our school children 
never get beyond the eighth grade. All the 
education they acquire in these few years 
might be called a “box of tools.” ‘The most 
important thing they have learned is the 
ability to read. 

If they are to become worth-while citi- 
zens and useful members of society, they 
must in some way continue the process that 
was merely begun in school. ‘They must 
learn to use this “box of tools” and this 
ability to read. One can educate himself 
through private reading and study. Many 
a man has done so, and oftentimes he is 
better educated than most college graduates. 

But I hear someone saying, “You are 
still talking about adult education—what 
message have you for parents and teachers?” 
Well, those librarians who have been ex- 
perimenting with adult education service 
have discovered that one of the most diff- 
cult groups to reach is the group comprised 
of young people who have recently left 
school. Apparently these young citizens 
have acquired in school a distaste for read- 
ing and study. They shun any enterprise 
that bears the name “education.” They are 
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gloating over their release from the bondage 
of the class room. ‘They have never been 
taught that education should continue 
throughout their lives. ‘hey think of lit- 
erature as something to be pulled apart and 
analyzed to discover the purpose of the au- 
thor, to have its sentences dissected and the 
skeleton of its plot laid bare. History to 
them is a succession of kings or wars and a 
memorizing of dates. ‘They firmly believe 
that education has no further place in the 
lives of men and women who, like them- 
selves, are taking their places among the 
world’s workers. 

In addition to this distaste for things edu- 
cational is the fact that their limited experi- 
ence out in the world has not yet revealed 
their shortcomings, or shown them the need 
for further training, larger funds of 
formation, and a better understanding of 
the world in which they live. ‘The realiza- 
tion of these lacks comes to them later, 
usually when they are in their early twen- 
ties. In the meantime, however, many pre- 
cious years have been wasted and they have 
lost the habit of reading and study. 

This is the problem for parents and 
teachers. ‘There is something wrong in an 
educational system that permits children to 
leave school with such an attitude toward 
education and with no taste for books and 
reading. 

One thing that can be done in our schools 
is to install more up-to-date methods in the 
teaching of reading. Educational experts 
have discovered that students who learn to 
read by the oral method are apt to be slow 
readers, since they have acquired the habit 
of reading at oral speed and find it hard to 
break the habit, even when reading silently. 
Heretofore most reading in school has been 
oral, while the reading one does in after 
life is mostly silent reading. Up-to-date 
schools are, therefore, using the silent read- 
ing method which promotes speed. An- 
other interesting discovery in this connection 
is that the speedy reader gets a clearer idea 
of the author’s meaning. 

Another change that should be made in 
our schools is to teach literature in such a 
way that students may be aroused to a keen 
appreciation and enjoyment of the beauty of 
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thought and beauty of language of the au- 
thor studied, rather than given a distaste for 
great books through too close an analysis. 

A third improvement would be the pro- 
vision of a library in every school. ‘The 
books in this library should be very care- 
fully selected, not the usual hit-and-miss, or 
the donated collection. ‘This library should 
be in charge of a trained librarian. ‘The 
children’s librarians in our public libraries, 
with their knowledge of library methods 
and their ability to marshal books for serv- 
ice, are better fitted for this task than the 
teacher. The children’s librarian has made 
a study of children’s literature, and gener- 
ally has a much wider knowledge of books 
than is possessed by grade teachers. ‘The 
librarian is less handicapped by pedagogical 
method and will be more successful in in- 
formal talks about books with boys and 
girls. ‘The library should be open freely to 
all students and they should be encouraged 
to browse among books. 

Other desirable changes both in cur- 
riculum and method could be made but the 
really important thing is to change the 
whole spirit and purpose of the school in 
such a way that pupils will be impressed 
with the idea that education is a life-long 
process, that in school they are merely ac- 
quiring study habits, a few tools, and a gen- 
eral survey of what is ahead. 

So long as children leave school with a 
teeling of “Thank goodness! that’s over,” 
much will remain to be done by those work- 
ing in the field of adult education. But 
when children can be taught to regard 
books, not as mere class-room tools, but as 
useful and friendly companions for all of 
life’s journey, then adult education will be 
merely the problem of making suitable books 
available to all citizens. 

That this in itself is no easy task is 
shown in the report of the Committee on 
Library Extension, recently published by 
the American Library Association. This 
survey of library facilities in the United 
States shows that 50,000,000 people, or 44 
per cent of the population, are without ac- 
cess to local public libraries. 

Ninety-three per cent, or 47,000,000 of 
these people without local library service, 


live in the open country or in communities 
of less than 2,500 population. 

In attempting to solve this problem the 
committee believes that the ultimate goal 
should be “adequate public library service 
within easy reach of everyone in the United 
States and Canada.” It recognizes that the 
problem is largely a rural one, and it be- 
lieves that the county library is the best sys- 
tem yet devised for reaching people in rural 
districts. 

There are at present, however, only 223 
county libraries in the entire country. 
Seventeen states have no law permitting 
county library service and there are 2,834 
counties without county library service. 
These figures speak for themselves and 
speak loudly. 

The Extension Committee urges the need 
of field agents to assist in establishing 
libraries; publicity and the wide distribu- 
tion of literature concerning libraries; state 
and local surveys of library conditions and 
the revision of library laws; demonstrations 
and experiments and the encouragement of 
private subsidies as well as state and local 
appropriations. 

Librarians themselves have fought vali- 
antly for universal library service, and 
great progress has been made since the 
American Library Association was organ- 
ized fifty years ago. Librarians alone, 
however, cannot do the job. There are 
only 8,000 members in the American Li- 
brary Association, and in the minds of many 
people librarians are regarded as having an 
axe to grind. 

Why cannot such an organization as the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers with its million members, get behind 
this movement? They would be doing a 
worth-while piece of work, and the Library 
Association would gladly furnish the ammu- 
nition. 

One thing is certain, and that is that 
the present conditions should not be tole- 
rated. 

This stimulating report shows that we 
are spending only $37,000,000 per year for 
public libraries, as compared to $40,000,000 
for chewing gum, $400,000,000 for soft 
drinks, and $800,000,000 for movies! 
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MIXING THE INGREDIENTS 


BY MARTHA WESTFALL 
Director of Home Making, New York City Schools 


Miss Westfall speaks from sixteen years’ experience in the Home Making Department of 
the New York City schools, and, also, from her close association with the Women’s Founda- 
tion for Health, in which, as a member of the Board of Directors, she has had her share of 
interpreting the Foundation’s program of Positive Health—LENNA L. MEANES, M.D. 





AT!” commands 

Hunger. 

“Go steady 
there!” cautions 
Health. “It matters 
everything how and 
what.” 





Do not live to eat. 
eat to live effectively and win the 
satisfaction of feeling well, of 
being well, of living long and 
usefully—From the Hand Book 
of Positive Health. 


weight and under- 
weight are the begin- 
ning and ending of all 
our ills. 

And they certainly 
have their place among 
those ills. We won- 


Rather, 








And the child of 
early years listens because those in authority 
say he shall; but the child of a few 
years more—the youth of the teens—what 
about him? The voice of authority grows 
remote with the years and the voice of ap- 
petite dominates. “hey eat—mercy on us! 
—how they do eat! On the other hand, 
how some of them do not eat. In short, 
life is their one great adventure through 
these years and adventure was never partic- 


ular about going “steady.” 
Then come the years of real life—the 
years for which childhood and the teens 


are a preparation. How do we eat then— 
in the thirties, the forties, the fifties—and 
on? Not quite so wildly as we did in the 
care-free, gay days, because, perhaps, we 
have in mind that sick headache of last 
week ; that grip of indigestion of last night. 
Or again—just perhaps—we have in mind 
our pounds of over-weight and are diligent- 
ly reducing. 

It would be interesting to know how 
many out of each ten in the United States 
really eat. wisely—eat to maintain the 
strength we have, to store up energy—and 
then forget it all in the fine activity of real 
living. How can we afford to do less? 
Why should we do less? 

Not that such living can be assured alone 
by right eating. By no means. Although 
the loud clamor arising, today, concerning 
the various evils of wrong eating might 
easily lead us to think so. We might also 
think from what is being said that over- 


der a little, however, 
whether the majority of us are thinking 
of underweight or overweight in connec- 
tion with health-positive or in connec- 
tion with our own personal appearance. 
Especially we are wondering this in connec- 
tion with overweight; for while under- 
weight is quite as much of a warning to us 
to add flesh for health’s sake as overweight 
is to lose it—still the clamor—the loud 
babble of tongues, today, is in connection 
with reducing—not in connection with add- 
ing pounds. Which is dictating that em- 
phasis—Health or Dame Fashion? 

In other words, is our health conscience 
leading us to discipline our appetites in 
order that we may slice off those undesirable 
pounds and thus bring ourselves nearer to 
our maximum in health or is Dame Fashion 
wielding her big stick to make us achieve 
the decreed slenderness without much real 
consideration of health in the process? 
Shall we drag out our motive—either for 
adding or reducing pounds—and make it 
account for itself? If the motive proves 
to be an honest one—one which is working 
toward reducing a health liability—then, 
“go to it,” we say—and the blessing of good 
looks be added to the increase of health 
assets. As they will be—for Dame Fashion 
can set no higher standard for real beauty 
than Health-Positive can, and does. 

Of course no one means to say that food 
alone—no matter how proper, can produce 
health maximum for anyone. It has a tre- 
mendous lot to do—yes, but not everything. 
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Let us remember that. If we would have 
that life of fine activity, if we want those 
days of satisfaction—which come so rarely 
—to come more frequently—then we must 
have a nice mixture of all health-bringing 
elements in our living today, tomorrow, and 
on through all days to come until we make 
the mixture without thought concerning it, 
and our physical and mental machinery runs 
smoothly as a matter of course. Then we 
shall be free to work, to think, to achieve, 
without stopping fearfully to count the 
cost. ‘That mixture includes exercise, rest, 
recreation, abundance of fresh air and sun- 
shine, and the right sort of health habits in 
cleanliness—plus the right food. 

Not any kind of exercise, not any kind 
of rest and recreation—surely not. But all 
of them according to our own individual 
needs. Here again enters the Health Ex- 
amination to tell us what those needs are. 
Nothing else will tell us correctly, although 
Neighbor Watson may think he can; al- 
though Grandmother Saunders may insist 
that what helped her will help us. Let us 
not believe them! They mean well, but 
not so well as our own physician, who goes 
over us from top to toe, and thus knows 
our entire health account—knows its liabil- 
ities, its assets; knows, therefore, 


our pos- 
sibilities of adding to that account. 


Our physician has everything about us in 
mind—not just one sy mptom of which we 
tell him because of certain discomfort. He 
has everything—disease if we are so unfor- 
tunate as to have it—but also, let us be 
thankful—all of our health possibilities. If 
we are underweight we shall need one kind 
of exercise, food, rest, and recreation; if 
we are overweight, another. Food, alone, 
exercise alone, will not bring us up to the 
correct weight for our height. It will take 
all of the essentials of health building to 
get the desired proportion and at the same 
time feel positively well. In other words, 
we should balance our day as we balance 
our food—so that all parts of our being are 
developed equally. ‘The health examination 
is the only sure thing to determine that 
balance. Our own physician is the only 
individual who can give us the prescription 
to make that balance. 


In this prescription, he will, of course, 
tell us what to eat and how. Our engine 
may take a very different kind of fuel from 
that of our neighbor—but yet there are 
certain qualities which all fuel must con- 
tain. ‘There are certain qualities which all 
nutrition must contain. E. V. McCollum, 
Professor in the School of Hygiene and 
Public Health, Johns Hopkins University, 
gives a practical guide to planning the diet: 

“Take, twice a day, a salad dish of 

some kind. Once each day take a 
liberal helping of some such vegetable as 
we class as a pot-herb or greens. In 
addition to this, take every day a quart 
of milk or its equivalent in skim milk, 
cheese, butter or cream. It is best to 
avoid eating much meat and sugar, but 
it is not desirable to leave either entirely 
out of the diet. When these conditions 
have been complied with, one may safely 
select anything else the appetite may call 
for, and rest assured that the diet will be 
very good in quality, and be so consti- 
tuted as to promote good health.”* 

In addition to the above, we should like 
to add an egg a day; or, at least an egg 
three times a week. 

The reason for Dr. McCollum’s simple 
plan is easily seen. Salads always contain 
one or more vegetables or raw fruits which 
liberally furnish vitamins B and C. Leafy 
vegetables contain vitamin A, but this is 
most abundantly found in butter and cream. 
These three vitamins are very essential to 
health. Dr. McCollum goes on to say: 

“I have for years designated milk and 
leafy vegetables as the ‘protective foods’ 
because they are so constituted as to cor- 
rect, when used in liberal amounts, the 
deficiencies in the white bread and other 
cereals, meat, potatoes, and sugar type of 
diet which we are now adhering to, so 
closely, that we are, as a nation suffer- 
ing from malnutrition as a result.’’* 

We can see at once that the great Ameri- 
can menu of meat, potatoes bread—and pie, 
do not fill the bill for real nutrition. Some 
of us throughout the country are crying 
aloud : 


* PAMPHLET III, Positive Health Series, 
Women’s Foundation for Health. 
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“But my father ate nothing else all his 
life and he lived to a ripe old age!” 

Good for father! He must have been a 
sturdy old warrior. We wonder whether 
he did not eat something else—“‘an apple a 
day,” at least. We wonder whether he did 
not lead a very vigorous life—and largely 
out of doors. We particularly wonder 
these things because of the “ripe old age.” 
When we think of anyone of that descrip- 
tion we think of a hale, hearty, happy man 
or woman—old in years but always young 
in wisdom and kindliness. Experts in nu- 
trition are very firm in saying: 

“Yes, of course, men and women may 
stay alive for years on meat, white bread, 
potatoes, and sugar—but ill health is 
certain to result from such a practice.” 

Who among us wants just to “stay alive,” 
even in our oldest years? If we catch the 
right vision of Positive Health we know 
that those last years should be “ripe” with 
all of life’s experiences and valuable to our- 
selves and to those about us to the last 
minute. Also we know that this diet of 
starches and sugars, alone, brings with it a 
train of evils—weakening of the digestive 
organs, real trouble for the intestinal tract, 
bad breath, lack of vitality, fatigue—and 
always an irritability that is most upsetting, 
not only to one’s self, but to the smooth 
running machinery of home and work. 
Certainly a train of evils we all are famil- 
iar with—a worrying uncomfortable set of 
possibilities to dread—just because we do 
not know better, or because we know better 
but for some reason do not do what we 
know. 

For example. Since we are so keen con- 
cerning our appearance, let us take stock of 
the fact that an unsatisfactory diet followed 
for any length of time will cause the vitality 
of the tissues to run down. An outward 
evidence of this is shown in the color and 
condition of the skin. Freshness goes out, 
and sallowness comes in. Wrinkles are 
more apt to come, and come early, because 
of this poor condition. The hair is also 
soon affected. It loses its much desired 
lustre, becomes harsh and brittle. Shall 
we let our appetite, or our lack of wisdom 
in satisfying that appetite, interfere with 
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our chance for an attractive healthy skin, 
and hair that can be well and easily dressed ? 

Also let us take stock concerning our 
chances for a clean body as against a body 
clogged by faulty elimination. Again diet 
enters the contest. And the amount of 
water we drink—six to eight glasses a day 
—must always be included in our program. 
Which shall it be—fresh fruit, fresh vege- 
tables, plenty of fresh air, plenty of water, 
proper exercise, frequent bathing, resulting 
in more attractiveness, more usefulness; or 
improper food, little water, scant exercise, 
resulting in a poor skin, decreased vitality, 
and a steadily increasing demand for drug 
store laxatives; to say nothing of the fur- 
ther reaching evils of later years? Which? 

And all the time there are such lots of 
things to accomplish in the world. After 
all, milk, eggs, crisp vegetables, and water 
—plentifully taken—are rather a pleasant 
and wholesome way to help accomplish 
them, don’t you think? 

Also the way we eat—the “how” which 
health says to look out for—is another thing 
which is only an added pleasure if we care 
to make it so. It is hard to say, concern- 
ing these “hows,” whether regularity or 
state of mind has most to do with getting 
full value from our food. Certain things 
in our work may make for regularity in 
meals, for some of us, so that may be taken 
care of without our having much to do 
with it. If it is not—certainly it is our 
business to take care of it. 

The state of our mind, on the other hand, 
is up to us. None of us question, today, 
the relation between the welfare of the 
mind and the welfare of the body. We 
know that anger or great excitement of any 
sort has a direct reaction on digestion; so 
has mental weariness. “Too tired to eat” 
more often comes from mental worry than 
from actual bodily weariness. As men and 
women of mature judgment can we not set 
our minds at rest, or comparatively so, be- 
fore feeding the body? ‘There is one thing 
quite sure, that if we do not—somebody 
is going to suffer still further in both mind 
and body! ‘That somebody may be our- 
selves—may be those at our table—may 
even be the little children whom we are 
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trying so hard to feed correctly. Even for 
these, the table is far better set, if set not 
only with proper food but with happiness 
and graciousness as well. 


GROUP DISCUSSION 

1. Select any ten high school boys and 
girls, observe them for a week, and grade 
them, A. B. or C., according to 

Adequate food 
Proper rest 
Proper exercise. 

2. Carry out the suggestions above with 
ten adults—men and women. 

3. Check yourself on height and weight 
according to the table given in Pamphlet 
One of the Positive Health Series, issued 
by the Women’s Foundation for Health, 











(SS. bins 
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370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
4. How many of your friends are reduc- 
ing? Whose directions are they following? 
5. How many of your friends are adding 
to their weight? Whose directions are they 
following ? 

6. In checking your menus for a week, 
do you find you are following Dr. McCol- 
lum’s suggestions for proper nutrition? 

7. If you are following his suggestions, 
does your family like the menu? 

8. How many homes can you count out 
of any ten where the family eat their meals 
together, eat leisurely and happily? Could 
more do so if they really made the effort? 


(Write to the Women’s Foundation for Health, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, for 
further help or suggestions). 


\ 
Pe (&, SS 


e 
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Lights of Home 


BY VIRGINIA R. GRUNDY 


O, it’s mighty nice at Grandma’s when the sun is overhead, 
And everything in house and field awake; 

Then I’m wild about the country—but when everyone’s in bed, 
And no sign of light without or in, I quake! 

There’s a certain owl that knows it, and he likes to seat himself 
In a cedar near my window, with a laugh 

That starts gooseflesh *tween my shoulders—and a mouse upon a shelf 
In the closet, to my terror adds his half! 

‘Course I’m not a coward sissy, and don’t have to have a light 
In my room, but Gee! it’s awful dark and wide; 

And ’twould be a heap o’ comfort in the middle o’ the night, 
If there was a’lectric globe or two outside. 

In the daytime I’m not homesick, there’s so much to do and see, 
But when night comes, and a feller’s only nine, 

I'll tell the world it’s lonesome, and I’d truly like to be 
Home with Mother, where the corner street-lights shine. 
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ARENTS are anxious to have their chil- 

dren learn how to secure and enjoy 

the good things of life. ‘Thrift is 
one of these good things. So parents gen- 
erally approve of thrift instruction in the 
schools and are ready to co-operate. 

The Thrift Department of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers through 
its Thrift Chairman, Mrs. Ella Caruthers 
Porter is bringing to the attention of the 
Thrift Chairmen both state and local the 
opportunity presented to them in the ob- 
servance of National Thrift Week, Janu- 
ary 17-23. The tenth anniversary of this 
movement occurs in 1927 and a special an- 
niversary committee is being organized and 
an enlarged program developed. 

The principal thought back of this sea- 
son’s program is ‘““Measure Yourself,” and 
is expressed in graphic form in the leading 
poster, a reproduction of which is presented 
in this issue of the magazine, the idea being 
that those who follow all of the points of 
the ten point creed 
will score 100 per cent. 
Readers of the CHILD 
WELFARE MAGAZINE 
may make a personal eco- 
nomic audit of their 
personal and family efh- 
ciency by crediting them- 
selves with ten per cent 
for each of the following 
principles which consti- 
tute the basis of the Na- 
tional Thrift Week 
Movement. 

Work and Earn. 
Make a Budget 
Record Expenditures 
Have a Bank Account 
Carry Life Insurance 
Own Your Home 
Make a Will 


Invest in Safe Securities 


Watch the Newspapers 
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NATIONAL THRIFT 


WEEK 


“An Opportunity for Community Service 


Pay Bills Promptly 
Share with Others 

In making announcement of the season’s 
program this year, Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, 
Chairman of the National Thrift Com- 
mittee said, “The hope of eliminating much 
of our poverty, crime, and wastefulness lies 
in our ability to teach the younger genera- 
tion something constructive about the right 
use of money. There are three basic insti- 
tutions in our present order which are the 
logical agencies to perform this service, 
namely, the home, school and church.” 

Two major suggestions have been made 
as to a method for the local branches of the 
National Congress to follow as their partic- 
ipation in. National Thrift Week. The 
January meeting of the Association should 
be a Thrift Program with five minute talks 
on Thrift anu the Home, by Home Eco- 
nomics teacher or homemaker, a second talk 
on Thrift in the Schools and the use of 
materials and time by the teacher, Thrift 
in Savings by a_ local 
banker. The meeting 
should open by a reading 
of the Financial Creed 
and might be followed 
by a Thrift Luncheon 
based on a plan de- 
veloped by Mrs. Anna 
K. Potts chairman of the 
Thrift Department of 
the Kentucky Congress. 

The second suggestion 
offered is that of a Thrift 
Mass Meeting held dur- 
ing National Thrift 
Week. ‘This will afford 
an excellent time for the 
‘Thrift Committee of the 
Association to call the at- 
tention of the entire city 
to the importance of 
thrift. The following 


il Thrift Week. 
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features are suggestive and may be enlarged 
or adjusted to suit local conditions. 

I. Singing of “America the Beautiful.” 

II. Address by an officer of your Associa- 
tion on the function and objectives of the 
Parents and ‘Teachers Association. 

Il]. Display or a review of previous 
Thrift Work done by the schools. 

IV. Several three minute talks by repre- 
sentatives of institutions helping community 
Thrift such as: 

A banker 

A printer on “Benjamin Franklin” 

A Clergyman or Priest on “Spiritual 
Values of Thrift” 

A woman on “Thrift in the Home.” 

V. Principal address of the evening by a 
prominent citizen. Some of the following 
subjects may be suggestive: 
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Early American Thrift and National 
Growth. 

Place of Thrift in General Education. 

Higher Thrift and its Meaning. 

Thrift for Success and Happiness (save 
for travel, vacation, etc.) 

The second annual Benjamin Franklin 
Writing Contest with prizes totaling $500 
in cash for high school students affords an 
opportunity for local branches to assist the 
high school and English Department 
Teachers. A small local prize might be 
offered by the Association for the first and 
second best articles. Arrangements could 
be made with local newspapers to publish 
prize essays. This would be a real help to 
schools and identify the Parent-Teacher 
Association with the National Movement 
for Thrift of the Individual and the 


Family. 


Thrift Recommendations 


BY ELLA CARUTHERS PORTER 


National Chairman of Thrift 


HAT we do all in our power to ex- 
emplify in ourselves and our children 
the ideals of thrift. 

That we systematically order our lives so 
that we do not waste time. If we squan- 
der a dollar we can make another, but if we 
squander time it is lost forever. 

That we practice and teach temperance as 
a thrift measure. “Temperance means a 
moderate use of all things helpful—a total 
abstinence from all things harmful. 

That we encourage the development of 
Home and School Gardens as a thrift meas- 


ure. It affords the child an opportunity for 
cultivating the habit of—producing— 


earning and saving. 

That we teach our children that their 
bodies are the temple of the living God, and 
to desecrate or destroy it by defying the 
laws of health is worse than crime. 

That we exemplify the conservation of 
our forests which are fast passing away by 
planting a tree at our National, State and 
District Meetings. And that we include in 
our yearly program on thrift, “Conservation 

of Natural Resources.” 








That we aid in the conservation of hu- 
man life and property by teaching and prac- 
ticing fire protection and fire prevention. 

That we do our part in discouraging ex- 
pensive presents and indiscriminate giving 
at Christmas time. Sixteen million dollars 
were spent last Christmas for extravagant 
and luxurious Christmas presents. ‘The 
effect upon the child’s character is most 
detrimental. We are rapidly losing the real 
Christmas thought and Christmas spirit. 

That we encourage and aid the “Own 
Your Own Home” movement, whose pur- 
pose is to exalt the American home as an 
institution which must be fostered and pre- 
served. 

That we continue our active co-operation 
with the National Thrift Committee in the 
observance of Thrift Week, making a spe- 
cial feature of January 17, Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s birthday. 

That the January Bulletin in our various 
state organizations be made a thrift num- 
ber, that it may carry the message and 


programs for the observance for Thrift 
Week. 
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A Snow-White Rabbit 


ANY a backyard, which in summer 
Mi: a gathering place for the young- 
sters of the neighborhood, becomes a 
cheerless desert in winter. The sandbox 
and swing lose their appeal in cold weather. 
The play lawn is covered with snow. 
After hours of sitting in the schoolroom, 
children need exercise in the open. The 
backyard provides a safety zone for winter 
play, especially for children too young to 
go to the community playground, skating 
rink or coasting hills. 
Here are a few suggestions for capitaliz- 
ing winter in the backyard. 


SKATING RINK 

Hard-surfaced ground makes the best 
foundation for the rink. A tennis court is 
good. The ground must be level. 

The first step is to bank the prospective 
rink and make it water-tight. ‘This may be 
done by building a dyke of clay loam, twelve 
inches high and twelve inches wide on the 
top, with sloping sides. If preferred, the 
dyke may be constructed of boards about 
twelve by two inches set into the ground to 
a depth of four inches and backed by loam 
on the outside. Where the ground is sandy, 
or the turf will not hold water, cover bot- 
tom surface with about four inches of clay. 
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Recreation 


BY J. W. FAUST 


National Chairman 


SeX 


When Winter Comes 
to the Backyard 


BY MABEL TRAVIS WOOD 


Playground and Recreation Association of 
America 


If the ground is already frozen and there 
is snow, the dyke may be built of snow, its 
inside wall tapering gradually. Saturate 
the bank with water and allow it to freeze. 
‘The tapered section will freeze all the way 
through and form a thick wall which pre- 
vents the seepage of water. 

There should be a hole bored at an 
appropriate point for draining off the sur- 
face water which will be produced by thaw. 
In a clay or snow bank, insert a board 
through which the hole is bored. 

Except in extremely cold climates it is 
impossible to get good ice by flooding the 
rink. Before the standing water has frozen 
solid, air will creep in, and. the result is 
spots of white shell ice. The only sure 
method is to spray the ice up from the 
bottom of the rink in thin layers. For this 
is needed a garden hose with a fine rose 
sprinkler attached—and patience. The 
spraying must be done after sundown, un- 
less the weather is very cold. 

The process of spraying a smooth ice 
surface is analogous to electroplating. It 
has to be done in the thinnest layers possible, 
and one layer must have frozen before the 
next is applied, the hose being drained in 
the meantime. Warm water is better to 
spray with than cold, as crystallization sets 
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in more quickly. Play the stream from the 
hose into the air, so that it comes down in a 
fine mist and freezes upon striking the 
ground. 

Skating may be commenced on one inch 
of ice. Continue to spray every cold night 
until the ground is thoroughly frozen and 
the ice is six inches thick. ‘The ice must 
be swept clear of snow after storms, and 
also of the snow-ice dug up by skates, which, 
if life to evaporate, rots the ice. If cracks 
occur, they may be mended with hot water. 
SNOW SCULPTURE 

The snow-man with his pipe, his coal eyes 
and his ancient plug hat is one of the tradi- 
tions of childhood. Lately the playground 
departments in Chicago and other cities 
have carried the idea farther through con- 
tests in snow sculpture. Some very life- 
like animals have been created, as well as 
busts of Presidents, buildings, ships and re- 
productions of famous paintings carved from 
snow in bas-relief. 


Snow sculpture is most adaptable to the 
home backyard. The young sculptors will 
each need a pail, shovel, trowel and knife. 
The snow is mixed with water in the pail 
to produce an icy slush. This is easier to 
model than is snow and freezes into a glassy, 
long-lasting statue. The slush may be 
colored by mixing calcimine or Diamond 
Dyes with the water. 

The frame work of the model may be 
built from sticks tied together. This is 
packed with snow and the carving is done 
with a heavy pocket knife or a piece of tin. 
It is well for the child to have a picture of 
the animal or other object he is creating. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


The foundation is an old window pane in 
a frame. A picture or design is outlined on 
the pane with ridges of putty. Tint water 
the desired colors with dyes or water colors 
and then fill each compartment of the pane 
with the water to carry out a color scheme, 
and let the window freeze. 


Bean Bag Games 


HE bean bag games described below 

were prepared by the Playground 

Department of the West Chicago 
Park Commission. ‘Try them on some of 
your home play nights. Grownups will 
enjoy them as much as children. 


BEAN BAG Boarp 





(a) This game con- 
sists in throwing the 
bean bags thru holes 
in the inclined board. 
The board should be 
preferably eighteen 
inches wide by twenty- 
four inches long. Near 
the lower end a square 
hole 5 inches should 
be cut. (A good size 
bean bag is about 5 
inches). Higher up 
another hole 8 inches 
square should be cut. 
The board is to be 
slanted at an angle 
of about 45 degrees, 
either by bracing it or 
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resting it against a 
wall or fence. The 
player stands at a 


throwing line 12 feet from the board. 
player gets 10 throws. 


Each 
A bag thrown into the 


larger hole scores 5 points; into the smaller 
hole 10 points. 


(b) This game differs from (a) in that the 
holes are all five inches square; three holes, 
two on the upper end and one below and 
between the upper ones. Each player gets ten 
throws, each goal scores 5 points. 


TARGET TOSS 

Three concen- 
tric circles should 
be drawn on the 
ground. The _ in- 
ner circle is 12 \ 
inches in diameter, 
the next circle is 
three feet in diam- 
eter and the 
largest is six feet 
in diameter. The 
player stands 20 
feet away from the 
center of the circles: in other words 17 feet 
from.the rim of the outside circle. Player gets 
five throws. If bag stops within the center 
circle, it scores 10 points. If it stops within 
middle circle it scores 7 points. If it stops within 
the large circle, it scores 5 points. A bag land- 
ing on a line does not score at all. 


BASKET THROW 
An ordinary basket ball goal may be used 
with a back stop, the top of the basket is to be 
6 ft. from the ground. Player stands at a line 
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15 feet from the center of the basket. Player 
gets 10 throws, each goal scoring 5 points. Bean 
bag landing on edge does not score. 


BEAN BAG NEST GAME 


Three 10° inch 
tFTL ] 


boxes 4 inches 
high are fastened 
on top of 3 foot 
poles. Player 
stands 15 feet away 
on line 25 inches 
long. He gets 6 
chances to 
bags. Nests are 
12 inches apart. Each nest throw scores 5 
points. If player makes a nest throw in all 
three nests, he scores an additional 5 points. 
If player makes two nest throws he will score 
another 5 points. Highest possible score is 40 
points. 








3 FT — 














dt 


toss 





BEAN BAG BOX 

A box measuring 6 
inches square and 4 
inches deep should be 
fastened in one 12 
inches square, same 
depth which in turn 
is in a third box 18 
inches square, same 
depth. This is set up 
on a slight incline (5 
in.). The throwing 
line is 15 feet away. Player gets five throws. 
Bag is thrown into the smallest box scores 5 
points: bag thrown into middle box scores 7 
points and bag thrown into largest box scores 
10 points. Bag which stops on edge of any 
box does not score. 






































BEAN BAG DISTANCE THROW (out door) 


A throw preceded by three large arm circles 
using right arm then left arm may be interest- 
ing as well as beneficial. Use outward circle 
and deliver the bean bag underhand throw. 
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Use inward circle and deliver the bag over- 
hand throw. Stand in a stride position, hold 
bag in both hands, swing hands down, then 
overhead three times and throw overhead. For 
the single arm throws a score of 2 points for 
tossing 15 ft.; 5 points for tossing 30 ft.; 7 
points for tossing 40 ft.; 10 points for tossing 
50 ft. For the double hand throw, 2 points for 
10 ft.; 5 points for 15 ft.; 7 points for 25 ft.; 
10 points for 35 ft.; 15 points for 45 ft. Each 
individual must try all throws—S in all: 

Right Inward—Right Outward 

Left Inward—Left Outward 

Overhead. 


HOOP THROW 


A barrel hoop 15 or 20 
inches in diameter is fas- 
tened on a 6 ft. pole so that 
hoop is in a vertical posi- 
tion. Player stands 12 feet 
away; gets 6 chances. Bean 
bag is to be tossed thru hoop 
without touching it. Each 
goal scores 5 points. No 
point is scored if bag touches hoop. 


+— 6 FT. 





POCKET BEAN BAG 
fa) Canvas i8 





stretched on a 4 foot 

O square frame. The 

O O center pocket is 8 inches 
in diameter. Eight 

O OC O pockets five inches in 


diameter form a circle 

O 20 inches from the 

O center of the square to 

the center of the 5 inch 

circles. Entire frame 

may be raised 2 feet from the ground. Player 

stands 15 feet away and gets 10 throws. The 

8 inch pocket scores 5 points and the 5 inch 

pockets score 10 points. 

(b) This game may be played by digging the 

holes in the ground where permissible. 


O 











for Washingtow s Birthday En 


F your group is planning a program for 

February 22nd, helpful suggestions will 

be found in a new bulletin, “How to 
Celebrate Washington’s Birthday,” obtain- 
able from the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, price 25 cents. The 
bulletin lists recitations, plays and musical 
numbers suitable for the holiday. It gives 
suggestions for a party covering decorations, 
games, stunts and_ refreshments, and 
includes a delightful playlet “The General 
Goes Home” by Lucy Barton. This runs 


about twenty minutes and has as characters 
eleven girls. It deals with a period of 
Washington’s life not often stressed—his 
retirement from public life—and though 
the great man himself does not appear, one 
of the girls brings the tidings of his stirring 
farewell to his officers at Fraunces’ Tavern. 
A minuet is introduced. 

A list of plays and recitations to be used 
in connection with Lincoln’s Birthday may 
also be secured from the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, at the 
above address, free of charge. 
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RECREATION LEADERSHIP 


BY H. S. 


BRAUCHER 


Secretary, Playground and Recreation of America 


AS not the time come when the recre- 
ation movement ought more and 
more to depend for its executive 
leadership on boys and girls who have been 
trained on the playgrounds, in the Boy- 
Scout movement, in the Girl-Scout move- 
ment, at the summer camps, and then have 
kept up their interest in happy wholesome 
play activities through their college years? 
Ought not each play leader and each 
director of a community playground, each 
director of a community recreation center, 
to be observing the boys and girls who have 
the alertness, responsiveness, the physical 
capacity, the qualities of leadership, neces- 
sary to make them effective recreation execu- 
tives, and tell them about the new profession 
and see whether or not they might be ready 
to consider as they go through high school 
and college preparing themselves for lead- 
ership in this great new movement? 
What a help it would be if every person 
working in the recreation movement would 


leaders on the playground and the most 
qualified to go on in the recreation move- 
ment, who have been away from the play- 
ground now for a period of years because 
they have been at college, inquire where 
these young men and young women are, 
what they are doing, and if they seem to 
have developed in accordance with the 
promise which they gave earlier, report the 
names to Mr. Thomas E. Rivers, Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, so that an effort may be made to in- 
terest these men and women in taking 
year’s training at the National Recreation 
School to prepare themselves for a_thor- 
oughly qualified leadership in the rapidly 
growing recreation movement of America. 
It is only as all of us throw ourselves 
wholeheartedly into the recruiting for the 
recreation movement that we can hope to 
realize anything like its possibilities for 


list the boys and girls who were the best America during the next ten years. 


Are You Listening In? 


The following recreation talks will be broadcast during January and February 
from Station WE AF at 11.40 A. M. ., as part of the series under the auspices of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America. 

January 12—Dramatics. Speaker, Barrett H. Clarke, author and dramatic critic. 

January 26—Handcrafts. 

February 9—The February Holidays—suggestions for celebrating them. 

February 23—Play and Sportsmanship. Speaker, Capt. Percy R. Creed, of the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood. —Note changes in January dates.—-Epivor. 





oy ELMER MorGAn, editor of The Journal of the National Education Asso- 

ciation, says: “Music, along with health, is one of the new fundamentals of 

education. For the majority of children it is vastly more important than 
Latin or mathematics beyond arithmetic. Measured by the seven cardinal objec- 
tives of education—sound health, worthy home membership, mastery of the tools 
and technics of learning, vocational effectiveness, faithful citizenship, wise use of 
leisure, and ethical character—it has a contribution to make at virtually every 
point. Especially is it important as a leisure time activity. Music in schools 
and homes is now on the eve of a great revival. The least that can be done is 
to provide children with books which will help them to appreciate music in its 
myriad relations.” 


See ea eee ee eens 
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What Is Ethical Character? 


BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 
Managing Editor, The Journal of the National Education Association 


T the apex of the objectives of educa- 
Ae set up by the National Educa- 
tion Association stands ethical char- 
acter. In a sense it runs through all the 
others—worthy home membership, sound 
health, mastery of the tools and technics of 
learning, vocational effectiveness, useful 
citizenship, and wise use of leisure. But 
what is ethical character? ‘The quotation 
books are full of statements that sound well 
in speeches, but which give parents and 
teachers little that is definite on which to 
work as they guide children day by day. 
Someone has defined ethical character as 
the habitual practice of sound principles of 
living. But what are the principles? Ah, 
there is the rub! During long years of 
observation we have never known a child to 
go on the rocks whose parents and teachers 
were working intelligently together. When 
grownups disagree, the children must be 
expected to flounder. And grownups are 
seriously disagreeing. The Century Maga- 
zine comes out with an article on Our 
Moral Anarchy, by a noted journalist, 
Walter B. Pitkin of Columbia University. 
The Ten Commandments, perhaps the 
most widely practiced moral code in all 
history, were submitted to five hundred per- 
sons to be rated and discussed. ‘These five 
hundred persons, between twenty and sixty 
years of age, were all of superior intelli- 
gence, education, and background. Here 
are the Ten Commandments arranged in 
order in which the five hundred judges 
thought them most important, following in 
short form, the King James Version: 
1. Thou shalt not kill. 
2. Honor thy father and mother. 
3. Thou shalt not steal. 
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4. Thou shalt not bear false witness. 

5. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

6. Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me. 

7. Thou shalt not covet. 

8. Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image. 

9. Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord in vain. 

10. Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy. 

It is in the analysis of individual answers 
that the author makes his case for chaos. 
The Decalog is composed of four religious 
items; five social and one psychological. 
Many of the commandments are rejected 
outright by a large fraction of the five 
hundred and others are rated as of little 
importance. But the group that is most 
consistent in its estimate is the one that 
accepts the social good as the basis of its 
rating of values. ‘That this group is domi- 
nant is clearly shown by the fact that the 
commandments which pertain to human 
relations come first in the above list. There 
may be moral disorder at the edges, but the 
things on which the best people agree are 
sufficient to carry any youth up to the age 
of discretion. 

So far we have dealt with the ideals of 
persons over twenty years of age. What 
about the code of adolescent youth? A 
recent number of The Indiana Teacher 
publishes the results of an inquiry into the 
Moral Standards of High School Students, 
by Frank A. and Kathleen Burham of Han- 
over College. The mere fact that the inves- 
tigation was undertaken shows a commend- 
able interest in character education. ‘The 
questions which were submitted to all the 
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high schools of Jefferson County and to the 
freshman of Hanover College suggest the 
moral questions which the investigators 
thought important. 

Each question is here followed by figures 
which show the percent of students who 
completely accept the standard implied in 
the question. How do you stand? 

1. Do you consider that a man who 
makes wine and serves it in his 
violates true prohibition ? 
yes. 

2. What do you think of the practice of 
certain business firms who refuse to employ 
moderate drinkers who, however, are effici- 
ent. 80.8 percent said the practice was 
sound. 

3. What do you think of the general 
attitude of high school and college students 
regarding the moderate use of alcoholic 
drink? 57.8 percent said against. 

4. What is gambling? 71.3 percent gave 
good answers. 

5. Do you consider betting on athletic 
games gambling? 74.4 percent said yes. 


home 
62.7 percent said 


6. Should wheels of chance and punch 


boards be considered gambling? 
cent said yes. 
7. Should 


flowers, 


84.4 per- 


“swiping” books, _ pencils, 
fruits, and the like be considered 
theft? 86.5 percent said that it was stealing. 

8. Do you think that people as a rule are 
as much disposed to condemn a thief as 
other criminals. 36.4 percent said yes. 

9. Should a man guilty of sex irregularity 
receive the same criticism as a woman guilty 
of the same offense? 77.2 percent said yes. 

10. Is sex irregularity immoral? 62.2 
percent said yes. (Meaning of question 
obviously not understood by many of the 
younger children.) 

11. Is it honorable to lie under any 
circumstances? 71.3 percent said no. 

12. What percent of the students you 
know do you think cheat? 34.5 percent 
said that between 75 and 100 percent of 
all pupils cheat. 


13. What is the difference between being 
‘‘a good sport” and a good sportsman? 46.1 
percent gave good answers. 

The authors conclude that: 

‘The most appalling condition is revealed 
in the answers to the questions on gambling 
and drink. 

“Of course, the home and the church are 
the places to do this training, but so many 
times they are not accomplishing what they 
should; therefore we must supplement the 
training received there. 

“All teachers must be chosen for clean 
living as well as scholarship. 

“Every teacher must have an attractive 
personality in order to lead pupils to high 
ideals. 

“Every teacher must teach a moral lesson 
every day, whether the prescribed lesson be 
history or mathematics. 

“Teachers should act as companions and 
sponsors in young people’s clubs.” 

Studies of specific character traits in chil- 
dren tend to show what wise parents have 
long recognized, that children fashion their 

haracter not on commandments or plati- 
tudes but on what they find around them. 
As individuals and communities we must 
practice what we want the children to be. 
Through much discussion by parents and 
teachers with children they may be led 
to understand the best practice and the 
reasons for it. 

Schools have forced millions of children 
to pore over Cesar’s fights to the neglect 
of today’s pressing problems. The sheet 
anchor of character is honesty in facing 
facts—looking at things as they are. Such 
honesty can never be developed by making 
a fuss about things that do not count. 
Whether we like it or not, the codes that 
were handed down by the ancient patriarchs 
are widely questioned, and if we want our 
children to be safe when they go out from 
our hearthsides, we must anticipate the 
discussions and crosscurrents that they will 
encounter in the big wide world. 
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A School Health Program for Parent- 
Teacher Associations 


EGINNING with the current number, a series of articles will appear in this 

department, discussing the different features of the health protection of the 

child in school. Each of these vitally concerns the parent-teacher association, 
since each is necessary for the well- being of the children. 

As a means of enabling an association to understand what is being done in 
its own school, questions designed to throw light on the situation will be con- 
tained in every number. Such study will be valuable in itself and must neces- 
sarily precede any effort on the part of the association to improve the service the 
school already offers. 

The President or Chairman may find it advisable to appoint a committee to 
make the investigation beforehand and report to the full meeting; or she may 
prefer to begin with a general discussion of the subject, and follow it with an 
investigation of the situation, the committee to present its report with recommen- 


dations at a later date. 
PART I 
The Health Program as a Whole 


BY ALICE FISHER LOOMIS 











HE health program in a school is 

made up of many _ interweaving 

threads; it does not consist simply in 
the medical service, in the hygiene lesson 
or in the physical training. It has its 
tangible and its intangible features—the 
sanitation of the building equals but is not 
greater in importance than the attitude of 
the teachers towards health; the conscious- 
ness of health as a civic duty means as much 
as the periodic physical examination. 


The program considered as a whole falls 
naturally into three divisions: the health 
protection that the school throws around the 
child, the activities—such as the school 
lunch or the recreation program—which it 
undertakes in order to promote his health, 
and the instruction it gives him so that he 
may know what health is and how to con- 
serve it. 

Of these three, it is with the first and 
second that these articles are more particu- 
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larly concerned, since their object is to sug- 
gest a program of activities in which a 
parent-teacher association may engage. The 
place of health instruction, however, must 
not be lost sight of. If, as has been said, 
the object of education is “to improve the 
quality of human living” we can readily see 
that, on the physical side, the child in school 
must not only be protected but must learn 
to protect himself; he must not only be 
given knowledge, but he must be trained 
in habits of right living, and in the skills 
necessary to develop his fullest physical 
vigor. 

Given the correct instruction, given the 
daily practise of health habits, there is still 
something needed be- 


program, and if all were working harmon- 
iously together and adequately trained for 
their tasks, the children would be enjoying 
the best opportunity for health that the 
school personnel could provide. But often- 
times there is no concerted plan for health, 
and no appointed leader to co-ordinate the 
efforts of the individuals. Or some defect 
in the school plant, perhaps easily remedi- 
able, makes impossible the practice of the 
health ideals taught: the doctor is examin- 
ing the children but the mother is not there 
to receive his instructions and advice; the 
teacher is giving the children instruction in 
food values but the food offered in the 
cafeteria does not correspond with her 

teaching; the children 





fore the child is pre- 
pared to go forth into 
the world—a graduate 
in health education! 
This is the intangible 


ment. 


Getting the 


FUTURE NUMBERS 
The Schoolhouse and Its Equip- 


Scales for the School. 
Pre-School 


are imbued with the 
importance of cleanli- 
ness but no opportunity 
is given them to wash 


Child their hands after the 


—the spiritual—part Ready for School. toilet. Such instances 
of his health training. Periodic Examinations. could be multiplied 
. ; ° Recreation. 

His attitude towards The Nutrition Program. and the school that 
health, which has been Control of Communicable Dis- could plead “Not 
. ne eases. ° ” * 
built up of a thousand Ten Panties Meu guilty” on all points 


influ- 


what in the 


imperceptible 
ences, is 





The Health of the Adolescent. 


would be a fortunate 
one. 








end will determine his 

conduct. ‘This—and not his knowledge of 
physiology or civics, not his inculcated 
health habits—will in the last analysis make 
healthful living his preference and give him 
a health conscience as a citizen. 

The whole health program then is made 
up of protection, promotion and instruction. 
Everyone is concerned in it: the doctor who 
makes the physical examination; the nurse 
who assists and forms the connecting link 
with the home; the parents whose responsi- 
bility covers four-fifths of the twenty-four 
hour day; the principal as administrative 
head ; the classroom teachers who are with 
the children daily for several hours; the 
special teachers who, in physical training 
and home economics particularly, have such 
golden opportunities to translate health 
teaching into healthful living; and the 
janitor who has the cleanliness and good 
condition of the school plant in his care. 

Each one of these has a part in the health 


There’s many a slip 
‘twixt a health program and a healthy child, 
but the school is not always the occasion 
of stumbling. The homes claims 18 to 19 
hours out of the child’s 24 and its re- 
sponsibility is proportionately greater. 
When the parents co-operate with the school 
program, it goes smoothly forward, but 
where no interest is taken or home prac- 
tices actually conflict, the whole program 
of training may be obstructed. 

Teamwork therefore is the great neces- 
sity. Teamwork between the home and the 
school and between the different depart- 
ments of the school ; teamwork even—if we 
may so speak—between the personnel and 
the plant! 

As a first step towards achieving this 
harmonious program, parents and teachers 
will want to inform themselves on what is 
already being attempted and done for the 
health of their children in the school. A 
general survey can come first, each item 
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being more particularly examined later. 
The principal as the administrative head 
would be a suitable person to bring together 
and present to the association as a whole 
the contributions being made to the school 
health program by each member of the 
faculty and school official playing a part, 
as well as by the facilities and equipment 
the school affords. Should it not be possible 
to secure him, some other member of the 
association might be delegated to undertake 
the task. 

As a guide in the securing of information 
on the fundamentals of the school program 
of health protection and promotion, a few 
leading questions have been prepared. Out 
of comparison of these with the report of 
the principal or his substitute should come 
an indication of the next point of attack in 
the effort of the parent-teacher association 
to improve the health of its school children. 

Side by side with these questions on the 
school health program, will be found ques- 
tions addressed to parents on the co-opera- 
tion of the home. ‘These are asked as it 
were in a “stage whisper,’ and are not 
intended to be answered in the public 
meeting. 


TO THE SCHOOL 

1. Are health examinations given to the 
pupils and teachers? 

2. Is there any follow-up of the examina- 
tion? 

3. What is the purpose of the daily health 
inspection ? 

4. Are the children immunized against 
smallpox, diphtheria, or other contagious 
diseases ? 


5. What safety and first aid provision is 
there? 
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6. What are the sanitary facilities of the 
school ? 

7. How is health considered in planning 
the day’s program? 

8. What attention is paid to the health 
of teachers, janitors and others coming in 
contact with the children? 

9. Are the children weighed periodically ? 

10. Is there a hot school lunch? A mid- 
morning lunch? 

11. What are the opportunities and facil- 
ities for recreation for children and 
teachers ? 

TO THE HOME 

1. Is one of the parents present at the 
examination of the child? 

2. Does the home endeavor to secure the 
corrections the doctor prescribes ? 

3. Is there any home inspection for signs 
of sickness before the child leaves for school ? 

4. Do the parents understand what 
should have been done before children reach 
school age? 

5. Is the mother skilled in first aid? 
Does she train the children to take care of 
themselves ? 

6. Is attention paid at home to a hygienic 
environment ? 

7. Is the balance between work and play, 
exercise and rest, considered’ at home ? 

8. Do the parents set the right example 
of health practices? 

9. Do the parents take an interest in the 
reports of weight that the children bring 
home ? 

10. Do the parents provide the right 
meals and set an example in eating health- 
ful foods? 

11. Are the parents careful to plan their 
own recreation in a way that is not detri- 
mental to their children’s health? 


“yy 
Hold, ye fainthearted! Ye are not alone! 


Into your worn-out ranks of weary men 

Come mighty reinforcements, even now! 

Look where the dawn is kindling in the East, 
Brave with the glory of the better day, 

A countless host, an endless host, all fresh 

With unstained banners and unsullied shields, 

And great young hearts that know not how to fear, 
The children come to save the weary world! 





—Progressive Education. 
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N the October issue of the National 
| Safety News appears the report of a 
study of traffic accidents involving chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age occurring in 
the city of Chicago during 1925. This study, 
made by the National Safety Council in co- 
operation with the Board of Education and 
Police Department, shows that 171 child 
fatalities and 520 serious non-fatal accidents 
were reported to the Police Department 
during the year. ‘Those injuries classified 
as minor were not taken into consideration 
in this study. 

August was the most dangerous month of 
the year with a total of 89 accidents. Five 
to six o'clock in the afternoon was the most 
dangerous single hour of the day with 104 
deaths and injuries occurring within that 
hour. In Chicago, as in other cities, the 
peak of motor traffic is reached between 5 
and 6 o’clock in the 


CHILDREN 
and 


MOTOR ACCIDENTS 


ever, this map showed a general concentra- 
tion of child accidents in the most densely 
populated section of the city and the truck 
thoroughfares, regardless of the presence 
of playgrounds in that area. 

The study showed that nearly half of the 
accidents occurred within the block in which 
the residence of the child was located ; two- 
thirds were no further away from home 
than the next block and three-fourths were 
within two blocks. With increasing age 
there is only a slight increase in the average 
distance from home. ‘The median case for 
the total number of cases considered is 
found to be in the next block from the 
child’s home, 

The problem of child traffic accidents 
then is not one of safe transportation of 
children to and from school. Junior safety 
patrols have undoubtedly been of value in 





afternoon. 


impressing on the minds 
of school children 





A spot map was pre- 
pared to show the 
location of these acci- 
dents in relation to the 
playgrounds. It is gen- 
erally assumed that a 
playground will accom- 
modate the small chil- 
dren within a quarter 
of a milé radius and 
the larger children 
within a somewhat 
greater radius. The in- 
fluence of playgrounds 
on child traffic in- 
juries cannot be deter- 
mined accurately by a 
study of the record of 
a single year. How- 








REMEDIES 


1. Further safety instruction 
of children in school to avoid 
hazards while at home and at 
play, as well as in going to and 
from school. 

2. Continuation and extension 
of school patrol system. 

3. Strict enforcement of care- 
ful and safe driving in congested 
residence districts. 

4. Better utilization of play- 
grounds to keep children off the 
streets. 

5. Installation in such districts 
of a patrol or convoy system 
bringing small children safely to 
and from playgrounds, in the 
morning and again in the after- 
noon, especially during the sum- 
mer season. 

6. Extension of playground 
system to cover areas not now 
served and in congested regions. 

















the necessity of cross- 
ing the street carefully 
while coming to school 
or returning home. 
Children are injured 
while playing in their 
immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

This statement is 
further borne out by 
an examination of the 
hours of the day dur- 
ing which these child 
accidents occurred. By 
far the greatest number 
occurred between 5 


and 6 p. m. and the 


next greatest between 4 


and 5 p. m., when chil- 
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dren are at play after returning from school 
and when the flow of traffic is also at its 
maximum. An examination of the detailed 
figures shows that this peak at 4-6 p. 
obtained for most of the months taken 
separately as well as for the entire year. 
The same figures classified by months show 
a maximum in August, the next most dan- 
gerous months being July, September, June, 
May, October, and April, reflecting, of 
course, the greater number of children on 
the streets and the greater volume of traffic. 
The greatest number of accidents, it was 
shown, occurred to children from 5 to 9 
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years of age. ‘The commercial and public 
vehicles were involved in a greater number 
of accidents, in proportion to the registra- 
tion, than the private cars, but probably 
not more so than would naturally 
from their greater daily mileage. 
lic vehicles ( 


result 
The pub- 
taxicabs and busses) figured in 
a relatively high percentage of all accidents, 
but a much lower percentage of child acci- 
dents, probably because their daily mileage 
is high, but is mostly away from the areas 


of congested child population. The com- 


IS YOUR CHILD SPENDING 
MONEY WISELY? 


BY MILDRED HATCH 


OTHER, other children have money 
to spend ; why can’t 1?” 

How often have you been asked 
that question? ‘The experience of one 
family may be suggestive, although it does 
not prove a rule. “Two wise parents tried 
an experiment on their little ones, May, 
Ruth, and George. ‘They gave each child, 
when it reached the fifth year, an allowance 
which it was free to use as it pleased. The 
parents gave a few guiding suggestions, but 
they were only suggestions. When the 
children reached their seventh year, their 
allowance was increased, and they were 
supposed to supply themselves with some 
minor necessities of clothing, as stockings, 
handkerchiefs, hair-ribbons, and _neck-ties. 
About this time the girls were taken into 
their mother’s counsel, and aided in the 
buying of the groceries and making the 
menus ; the boy was taken into the father’s 
counsel and helped in buying the coal, 
wood, etc. 

By the time the children reached high- 
school age they were buying practically all 
their own clothing, knew the value of 
money, and how to handle it wisely. 

While May was yet in her freshman year 





me mae vehicles, on the other hand, drive 
through these areas. 
at high-school, she had an_ interesting 


experience. Her school-mates noticed that 
she had more ready money than the 
majority of girls, and one of them, Alice, 
who was particularly limited in regard to 
spending money and who was a girl with 
little principle, asked May to lend her 
some money to go to a game. May readily 
complied with her chum’s desire. A week 
later, Alice asked for another loan. May 
thought that a curious thing to do, for she 
had learned that, if one borrows anything, 
one should pay it back as soon as possible. 
Fearing that lending meant giving, she 
replied that she neither wished to borrow 
nor lend money. ‘The transaction was 
carred on over the telephone and May’s 
father overheard it. At the time, he said 
nothing about it, but with the next allow- 
ance he gave May an extra dollar with the 
simple comment: “I am pleased with the 
way you handle your money.” 

In college they were not held down to 
a definite allowance. They did not need te 
be. “They had learnt the value of money. 
and did their spending wisely, without 
extravagance. 
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WHAT TO SEE 


BY ELIZABETH K. KERNS 


National Chairman, Motion Picture Conimittee 


HE much heralded and widely advertised “Greater Movie Season” which has 

become part of the mid-summer campaign to bolster up a dwindling patronage 

due to hot weather and the seasonal preference for life in the open, is responsible 
for the appearance in a motion picture trade paper at that time, of the following: 


“GREAT INSTITUTION TELLS SoME Facts ABout ITSELF” 
‘“T occupy a definite place in the life of this community. 
I am a shrine, and about me circle all the people of the globe. 
The message I bring is one of good cheer and happiness ; inspiration and education. 


My language is universal. 


I promote health; discourage crime; strengthen the weak; set youth’s footsteps 


on the right road. 


I stimulate an appreciation of good music. 

My abode is ever clean and wholesome, fitted in good taste and comfort. 

I welcome the old and young; I am a meeting place, a fraternity place for all. 
I am celebrating in August, my birthday.” 


“T AM THE MOTION PICTURE THEATRE” 


—W— a eo 


The December number of the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE gave in “I Am the 


Motion Picture” a vision of the heights which can be scaled. 
picture and each day may bring this vision nearer reality. 


It is a hope that each 
If the data in “GREAT 


INSTITUTION TELLS Some Facts Asout ITSELF” is authentic, the settings for the 


ideal pictures are with us in our communities—your opinions, please, as to this! 


The 


pictures listed below deserve the surroundings aforesaid—but where, under the cir- 
cumstances, are those, for obvious reasons not listed, to be placed? 


A 
FAMILY 

*“Everybody’s Acting” (Betty Bronson and 
Lawrence Gray)—Famous Players. 

“Exit Smiling” (Jack Pickford and Beatrice 
Lillie) —Metro-Goldwyn. 

“Ice Flood” (Viola Dana)—Universal. 

“Pals in Paradise” (John Bowers and Mar- 
guerite de la Motte )—Metropolitan. 

* “Rocking Moon” (Lilyan Tashman)—Prod. 
Dist. Corp. (Beautiful Alaskan scenery and 
good story.) 

“Stepping Along” (Johnny Hines and Mary 
Brian)—First National. 

“So's Your Old Man” (W. C. 
Alice Jovce)—Famous Players. 

“The Nervous Wreck” (Harrison Ford and 
Phyllis Haver)—Christie Comedy. 

“The Strong Man” (Harry Langdon)—First 
National. 

“We're in the Navy Now” (Wallace Beery 
and Raymond Hatton)—Famous Players. 


B 


“Bred in Old Kentucky” 
R. C. Pictures. 


Fields and 


(Viola 





Dana)— 


“The Romance of a Million Dollars” (Glen 
Hunter and Alice Mills)—Preferred Pictures. 

“The Timid Terror’ (George O’Hara and 
Margaret Morris)-—Film Booking Office. 
WESTERNS: 

“A Regular Scout” (Fred Thomson and Sil- 
ver King)—Film Booking Office. 

“The Buckaroo Kid” (Hoot Gibson)—Uni- 


versal. 
“The Flying Horseman” (Buck Jones)—Fox. 
ADULTs: A 


“Faust” (Samilla Horn and Emil Jannings)— 
Metro-Goldwyn. (German film.) 

“Michael Strogoff” (Ivan Moskine and Na- 
thalie Kovansko)—Universal. (French film.) 

“The Flaming Forest’ (Antenio Moreno and 
Renee Adoree)—Metro-Goldwyn. 

“Taxi! Taxi” (Edward Horton and Marion 
Nixon)—Universal. 


B 


“Breed of the Sea” (Dorothy Dunbar and 
Ralph Ince)—R. C. Pictures. (Based on Peter 
B. Kyne’s story, “Blue Blood and Pirates.” ) 

“Flattery” (Marguerite de la Motte and John 
Bowers )—Chadwick Pictures. 
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“For Wives Only” (Marie Prevost and Claude “The Game's the Thing” (Grantland Rice- 
Gillingwater )—-Metropolitan. Sportlight )—Pathe. 
SHORT REELS: 


. ve : “Transportation” (Bray Studios). 
“The Blue Boy” (Philippe de Lacey )—Edu- 


COMEDIES: 
cational. {Story written around painting by Sir “War Feathers” (Our Gang)—Pathe. 
Thomas Gainsborough.) 
“Tripping the Rhine” (Hy Mayer's Sketch The pictures listed under B are harmless but 
Book )—Pathe. second rate as to plot and production. 





Program Section 
February 


EBRUARY brings very definite program topics: Citizenship, because it is the 

birth month of our greatest citizens, Washington and Lincoln; and the 

National Congress, because it is the birth month of the organization, and 
we honor the two great souled women who in 1897 called together the parents 
of the nation to study their profession. 


Hundreds—perhaps thousands—of Congress units will celebrate the 17th of 
February with especial interest this year because 1927 marks our thirtieth mile- 
stone, and the new pageant, “The Gift Bearers,” will bring to many a clearer 
understanding of our objects. 


In high and upper grade schools the program may be given over to the men 
members. Have community singing of patriotic songs, different sections of the 
audience singing the verses and all joining in the chorus. Let two or three lead- 
ing citizens give short talks on the following or kindred topics: 


What makes a good citizen? 
What do we owe to our town and our country? 
The kind of citizen we admire (by a high school boy). 
In grade schools the Health Program (page 234) may be started by giving 
out the questions, to be answered at the March meeting. 
EVERY PARENT SHOULD READ “Are Children People?” in the January and 
February issues. Celebrate Founders’ Day (Child Welfare Day) by a party or 
pageant. 


In the college association, have community singing of patriotic songs. Ad- 
dress: How does college help in making better citizens? 


This may be interestingly presented by two people, one a member of the 
faculty and one a business man. 


Or the program may be a discussion of Mr. Morgan’s important article 


(page 232). ‘This is equally adaptable to the Junior and Senior classes in high 
schools. 


Short concert by college music group, followed by social hour. 
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Training the Pre-School Child in Obedience 
First-Year Talks for Pre-School Circles 


BY EVELYN D. COPE 





ERHAPS some of us 
can remember an in- 
cident in our lives 


Universal Law. 
Reason and Purpose. 


“=| to escape, and _ pressure 
| needs to be repeated each 
time to obtain results. 


. : Motives. . 
while we were children, Interpretations. Hence the importance of 
when we obeyed rather re- oo the right motive and the 
luctantly and said to our- Authority. proper method to accom- 
selves, “Wait until I am Conflicts. plish the desired end. 


grown up; then I will do 


Harmony. 
as I please.” Perhaps, too, 7 





Self-Government. 


We must get a sensible 
viewpoint of the determina- 








now that we are grown up 
we have come to the realization that we can 
not always do as we please and that all 
through life we must obey. We must heed 
the voice of conscience, answer the call of 
duty, respond to the regulations of the 
home, respect and uphold the customs and 
codes of the social group and community, 
and obey the laws of the state and the na- 
tion. The ancient Greek philosopher, 
‘Eschylus, said: “Obedience is the mother 
of success, the wife of safety.” With this 
viewpoint of obedience in our minds we can 
approach the subject in its proper relation 
to child training. 

Why should a child obey? 

The parent who answers; “Because J told 
him so,” is not training him in obedience. 
The child should obey because there is a 
reason for doing so. ‘There must be a pur- 
pose back of the command. ‘The parent 
who asks a blind, unquestioning obedience 
is crippling the child’s future life. This 
parent is more concerned with the imme- 
diate results than with the ultimate end, 
and has not realized that merely doing what 
the parent says is not always obedience. 
True obedience must come from within. 
The child’s inner desire to obey is more im- 
portant than mechanical compliance with a 
parent’s wish. External forcing brings no 
development. This type of blind obedience 
is too often accompanied by fear. To the 
problem of fear is added, disobedience at 
the first opportunity, deception and false- 
hood. The child who obeys only through 


fear will use the first opportunity presented 


tion on the part of the child. 
His will is just as important as that of the 
parents. He will need it in the years to 
come. Only the child with a strong will 
power will be able to resist temptation as 
he meets it in later life. The will, there- 
fore, should be used as an aid to obedience 
instead of being regarded as an obstacle. It 
can be trained and developed. Remember, 
too, that the child is not always wrong in 
asserting his will. “The child has a right to 
be free from unnecessary suppression, from 
unreasonable demands and arbitrary direc- 
tions. It is well for the parents to ask 
themselves the question, “Am I asking obe- 
dience for my own convenience and fancy 
or for the good of the child?” When a 
child repeatedly flatly refuses to obey, there 
is probably something wrong in the home. 
The father and mother ought to sit down 
and quietly analyze their own states of 
mind, examine their own actions and study 
the child. We should seek to understand 
the child’s motive. He may have no in- 
tention of disobeying, but be confused or 
fail to understand. He is not a small 
adult. ‘Too often he is interpreted from an 
adult viewpoint instead of his own. Parents 
would be helped if they tried to learn what 
he is thinking about. 

Some children disobey because their 
parents have bribed them. A reward is 
promised in advance to secure obedience. 
This is a pernicious practice. Sometimes 
parents are unable to carry out a hasty 
promise, or purposely fail to do so. In that 
event the child loses trust and confidence. 
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When trust and confidence are lost, where 
is he to find himself and how can he con- 
tinue to obey? ‘Those whom he believed in 
have broken faith. 

Secondly, and by no means least, it is 
the beginning of a bad habit, for unless the 
reward is forthcoming the child does 
obey. 


not 
Then, too, he forms the habit of ex- 
pecting immediate payment. ‘This sets a 
wrong standard, for life does not proceed on 
this basis. 

Children are very keen in understanding. 
Parents are not always sincere and the child 
finds it easy to take advantage of the situa- 
tion. Again, perseverance is 
When mother says yes, she must adhere to 
it and not be influenced to change without 
grave reason. If she does, the child will 
begin to experiment and see how he can get 
his own way. Often there is too much 
talking. Father comes home tired and 
wants the house quiet. But the children 
being growing, active beings are naturally 


necessar \- 


noisy. So every action of theirs is com- 
mented upon. “Sit still!’ “Don’t do 
that!” “Why don’t you be quiet ? “Go 


into the other room to play?” “That isn’t 
the way to do that,” etc. The child either 
resents the constant nagging—or does not 
pay any attention to what is being said. It 
is impossible to do all that he is told to do, 
so he does as he pleases. This soon develops 
into a habit and he is accused of being dis- 
obedient. 

Children need time to think. Often they 
are in the midst of earnest play and mother 
calls a child to do something. He has heard 
her speak but his interest and thoughts are 
elsewhere, and he does not grasp the mean- 
ing of the request. It is necessary to get the 
child’s full attention, then tell him w < wr to 
do. Some mothers have a habit of repeating 
a command two or three times in succession 
before the child has an opportunity to act. 
Soon the child does not obey the first time 
because he knows she will repeat the request 
and he can gain time by waiting. 

An affectionate loyalty to the parents 
brings the greatest results in obedience. 
Last month we learned that “We learn 
from those we love and trust.” Children 
respond to love and justice. If we are wise 
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we will remember to respect the child. “The 
parent can impress the child with the 


thought of doing right instead of just do- 
ing, “because he is told.” Help the child 
to obey. Encourage and praise him. Thus 
he will develop the habit of obedience and 
will cheerfully comply with directions. 
Many children receive no attention except 
when they are disobedient. Naturally this 
is impressed upon them. If the affirmative 
method, the commendation of obedienc: 
were used, the results would be more grati- 
fying. 

Parents must give time and thought to 
the subject of obedience. While the child 
is still very small, decide upon the best 
mode of living suited to him, the parents 
and the home. Do the same things each 
day as nearly as possible in — same way. 
Be sure this is the right way. Go about the 
home duties cheerfully and kindly. “Thus 
the child is unconsciously led into the habit 
of obedience and knows no other way. The 
thought of disobedience is not likely to occur 
to him. ‘This requires much tact, patience 
and foresight, but it brings its return and 
eliminates much unnecessary friction. Regu- 
larity in early childhood is a great help 
toward establishing obedience. 
contentment 


It creates 
serenity. ‘The 
child knows what is coming and looks for- 
ward to it. In time he begins to realize what 
is expected of him and the habit of response 
is practically established. | Cheerfulness 
helps much, too. If we approach our tasks 
with joy in the heart and song on our lips, 
much of the drudgery disappears. Obe- 
dience should not be made hard and irk- 
some, but should bring joy and satisfaction. 


and _ fosters 


So much depends on the attitude of the 
parents. are in doubt if 
they are going to get obedience and the 
doubt is betrayed in the tone of the voice 
or manner of request. The child is quick 
to sense it. Expect your child to obey. 
This in itself carries much weight. Then 
let us take the child into our confidence. 
Plan things with him. Let him feel the 
need of some things and he will begin to do 
things without being told, which, after all, 
is the essence of obedience. 


Parents sometimes 


If opposition 
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occurs, don’t pit the adult will against that 
of the child. Always avoid a conflict. 
Rather say, “Come, let us talk about this.” 

Consider the difference between parental 
autocracy with the child as a subject and 
parental authority with the child obeying 
intelligently. 
that of self-development and _ self-govern- 


After all, our aim must be 


Questions 


Why is it important to create a desire 
to obey? 

Explain the difference between apparent 
and intentional disobedience. 

How does fear affect obedience ? 

How can we use the child’s will in estab- 
lishing obedience ? 

What is the effect of a cheerful disposi- 
tion on this question ? 

What is wrong when a child always 
disobeys ? 


The subject for next month’s study will be 
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ment. We must give every child the op- 
portunity to develop his latent powers. His 
desirable tendencies should be permitted to 
survive. Authority—the dependency rela- 
tionship between the parent and child—is 
a delicate mechanism that needs care, 
thought and prayer. And friction is usually 
due to lack of understanding. 





for Study 


Name some causes of disobedience. What 
is their remedy? 

What about rewards? 

What is the effect of praise ? 

Explain the difference between autoc- 
racy and authority. 

What is the effect of conflict between 
parent and child? How can such conflict 
be avoided ? 

How can parents promote harmony? 


“ec 


Punishment.” 


The following references are suggested for reading: 


BOOKS: 

Pierce, FRreperick. “Understanding 
Our Children, pages 120-123. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. $2.00. 

Scott, MiriaM FINN. “How to Know 
Your Child,” chapters VI and VII. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., Boston, $2.00. 

Prerson, Crara D. “Living with Our 
Children,” Chapters XVII. E. P Dutton, 
New York, $2.00. 


FisHER, DorotHy CANFIELD. ‘ Moth- 
ers and Children,” pages 97-168. Henry 


Holt & Co., $1.25. 


MAGAZINES: 


CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE. January, 
“Childhood’s Handicap,” page 261. 
$1.00 a year. 


1926. 
10 cents per copy. 


Hyceia. “Discipline Through Punish- 
ment,” page 583. October, 1926 Amer- 
ican Medical Association, 535 N. Dear- 


born Street, Chicago, Ill. 25 cents. $3.00 
a vear. 
BooKLETs: 

ABINGDON Press. “Punishment of 


Children,” 20 cents. Abingdon Press, New 
York. 


Tuom, D. A. “Child Management, the 


Parent,’ page 3. Free. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

Mitier, Marion M. “Punishment,” 
10 cents. Child Study Association of 


America, 509 West 121st Street, New York 
City. 
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The ‘Round Table 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA SPRAGUE MASON 
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The Round Table has tried to answer some of the questions which local associations 
are asking about programs, committee work, leadership courses and city councils. Its 
object at all times is to help in “bridging the gulf between knowledge and practice in 
respect to the care and culture of childhood and youth.” There are those who know, 
and there are those who need the knowledge in their everyday experience with children. 
It is the hope of the Round Table that it may aid groups of all types so to perfect their 
bridges—which are their methods—that no member. may fail in his duty to childhood be- 
cause of a lack of information which can be made available. 

This month’s message is especially for high school parent-teacher workers and comes 
from Seattle, Washington, where there is a council made up of representatives of eight 
high schools. The Extension Chairman of the Council, Mrs. Daniel Ragan, writes to the 
Round Table about the general work of the Council, and gives in some detail a descrip- 
tion of the annual “Back to School’ meeting, which is a variation of the “Hi-Nite” in 





other states. 





M. S. M. 








Seattle, Washington. 
Dear Editor of the Round Table: 

N the November Magazine Mrs. Anna 

B. Byers gave a very interesting account 

of the City Council in Kansas City, 
Missouri. Perhaps our readers would like 
to take a flying trip to Seattle and be intro- 
duced to the High School Council of this 
city. 

The Council has completed its third year 
of service for the boys and girls of high 
school age in Seattle and has reached out to 
the high schools in surrounding towns. It 
is composed of the officers of the eight high 
school parent-teacher associations in Seattle, 
the program chairman and three members 
at large. This makes a group of about fifty 
parents and teachers. 

This year we have consulted together 
about leisure-time activities, scholarships, 
vocations, dress, health, conduct, college 
preparation, use of the automobile, social 
engagements of students, and many other 
subjects. It is our aim to help parents to 
uphold the best standards of life at home, 
at school and in the community ; to co-oper- 
ate with the educational committees of 
other organizations in the city, and to make 
closer contacts with other institutions, to 
which pupils go when they leave the high 
school. 

All the speakers who came to the Council 
this past year were people closely connected 


with the various high schools represented. 
Each had a vital message. It was a mutual 
help to have at each meeting a girls’ advis- 
er or a boys’ adviser to present some problem 
which parents and teachers are trying to 
solve. Discussions are confidential and no 
publicity is given to the press. 

Once each year the various student activi- 
ties are presented to the Council by the 
students themselves. Each school is repre- 
sented. ‘This is always a most interesting 
meeting. We all like to get the student 
viewpoint. 

One of the activities of the Council is to 
watch the news-stands, to see that none of 
the magazines listed as objectionable in the 
state are on sale. 

The Council advises members of high 
school associations to study the various 
phases of adolescence, to consider all matters 
relating to educational progress and to be 
broad minded allies of the school. 

Best of all, our Council is a group “where 
every one works and nobody shirks.” 

In order that parents may have an oppor- 
tunity to see just how it would seem to go 
to school again, and that they may compare 
present educational systems with those of 
their day, the Seattle high schools have a 
“back to school” night once each year. 

The meeting, which is held at night, is 
in reality a regular session of school in 
miniature. Previous to the meeting each 


— 
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pupil takes home to his parents an invitation 
to the meeting, with a schedule of the 
regular classes.: The periods and the rooms 
where the classes are held are also given. 

On their arrival at school the parents find 
student guides who explain to them the 
location of rooms and give other informa- 
tion needed. ‘The tardy bell rings at seven- 
thirty and the “old boys and girls” gather 
in the assembly room where the principal 
explains the plan for the evening. 

-The regular routine of a school day is 
followed, with the exception that the 
periods, instead of being an hour in length, 
are only ten minutes. ‘The regular four 
minutes interval between periods is allowed 
for changing from room to room. When 
the lunch period arrives all file into the 
cafeteria where refreshments are served. 
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The last period is generally an assembly, 
the speakers usually including the Superin- 
tendent of schools, the principal and the 
boys’ and girls’ advisers. The “new pupils” 
are taught the yells and school songs and 
their response shows they have not forgotten 
their own school days. 

The teachers are 100 per cent present. 
They enter into the spirit of the occasion 
with as much eagerness as do the parents 
and declare that the meeting is a real 
inspiration to them. The parents are 
unanimous in saying that it gives them a 
contact with the life of the school which 
they could get in no other way. 

Sincerely yours, 
CorinNE L. RAGAN, 
Extension Chairman, 


Seattle High School Council. 


Self-Training for Leadership 


How a Prospective P. T. A. President Put in a Profitable Period 
Preparing for Her New Position 


BY OLIVE VIRGINIA GOODWIN 


a half putting some of my theories into 

practice, both before and after the 
arrival of my second son, so when I was in- 
formed that I was elected president of the 
Parent-Teacher Association for the new 
year, I felt most unequal to the task. I was 
out of practice in all matters pertaining to 
Parent-Teacher Association work, but I 
spent all the time I could spare from my 
house work during the summer, preparing 
for the fall term. 


First I purchased a good blank note book, 
8 x 10 inches; this I indexed and used as a 
scrapbook. I divided the work under these 
headings: 


I HAD been staying home for a year and 


Public Health 
Religion in Schools 
Education 


Money Raising Plans 
Executive and Legisla- 


tive 
Moral Education Mother 
Psychology Father 


Juvenile Court 
Home Influence 
Entertainment 
Child Labor 


Other P. T. Associations 
Subjects for Talks 
Books for Review 
P. T. A. Program Ideas 


As I read magazines and books and 
newspapers and Parent-Teacher Association 
pamphlets, I clipped hundreds of helpful ar- 
ticles and placed them in this book, where I 
could refer to them quickly and easily. I 
had twenty-three copies of CHILD WEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE, and I read and clipped 
these. I got enough material from them, 
if used properly, to keep every Parent- 
Teacher Association in the whole United 
States busy and happy and make them all 
a force for good in their communities. 

I asked my secretary for the minutes of 
all past Parent-Teacher meetings of our 
school association, and in reading them I got 
a splendid idea of what had been accom- 
plished in the past. 


I called a meeting of all the past presi- 
dents and asked them to speak frankly on 
wherein they had failed, and what they 
wished might have been done during their 
terms of office, and to tell also what 
achievements they were most proud of, 
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what they hoped to see done in the future, 
etc. : 

Then I called a meeting of my officers 
and asked them to ratify the names I had 
chosen for chairmen of committees, and we 
had a lively discussion of plans for the year. 

I attended a meeting of Parent-Teacher 
Association Presidents, called by the District 
Federation President, and under her charm- 
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ing and skillful leadership twenty-three 
presidents discussed failures of the past and 
hopes for the future. 

I would recommend this concentrated 
preparation to all who expect to be lead- 
ers in Parent-Teacher Association 
Preparation gives one poise. 


work. 
Careful plan- 
ning eliminates much unnecessary discus- 
sion and saves time in the regular meetings. 


EDITORIAL 





UR distrust of the moving pictures 
as a recreational agency for the 
young has its roots in our own self- 
In our hearts we know that we 
have been lax in implanting ideals in our 
children’s minds that may gravitate as 
easily toward the low as the high standard. 
We ourselves know so little about what 
constitutes a good picture, that we leave the 
decisions to a censor board or to the pro- 
ducers. We are often asked why we in- 
sist upon moving pictures being censored 
and make no effort to censor books. There 
are a variety of reasons for this, of course, 
but if we are honest thinkers we will ac- 
knowledge that the chief one is our own 
ignorance about the matter. We pay 
teachers throughout a period of years to 
establish good library ideals in our chil- 
dren’s minds, but make no effort, through 
the schools nor in the home, to give them 
any ideals or standards for moving pictures. 
Let us be honest and think it through; 
there should be some education in this line. 


distrust. 


The new transcontinental trains have 
shortened their running time by nearly a 
quarter of a day. This is a great achieve- 
ment in engineering, and is quite in the 
spirit of the times. Meanwhile the deaths 


from motor accidents are steadily mount- 
ing until the number in war or pestilence 
could hardly be more frightful. Is there 
not some connection to be seen between this 
mad urge for speed that makes us impatient 
of six more hours on a comfortable train 
and this number of killings? Do you re- 
member Alice in Wonderland’s furious race 
with the Red Queen? ‘The queen kept 
panting, “Faster, faster, faster,” and Alice 
ran until she was exhausted, only to find, 
at the end that they were just where they 
had started. Perhaps we are doing the 
same thing. 


The line of start for new endeavor, or 
the turning over of a new leaf is as imagi- 
nary as the equatorial line, but both have 
their uses. If the New Year can bring to 
some jaded heart a desire for a right about 
turn and a spur toward better living and 
thinking, let us not sneer at him who wishes 
to make new resolutions. In any case, it 
may mean a throwing off of the old cares, 
a determination to be interested in what the 
coming twelve months may bring and a 
desire to love the old world better than we 
did in the last twelve. Then let us hail 
it with joy and say, A Happy New Year 
and the best of luck. M.L.L. 








We educate a child in order that he may be prepared to live a normally satis- 


tactory life for himself and may contribute his full share to the progress and 
betterment of mankind. 


Smith.—Education Moves Ahead. 

















The Study Circle 


Conducted by 
Grace E. Crum, National Chairman of Study Circles 





The aim of the study circle committee is to present program outlines and study 
material to parents of children of school age for the purpose of developing an educated 
parenthood. As the teacher fits himself for his task, so the parent must prepare himself 
to understand the nature and the needs of the child, and one of the best means to bring 
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about an enlightened parenthood is through the study circle. 


Answers” see page 252. 


For ‘Questions and 





This is the fourth of a 





Study Program I 


-Mothers and Children 


BY DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


series of outlines based on 








Part ‘wo.—Obedience 


A SLIDING-SCALE OF OBEDIENCE 

1. Compare the ultimate destinations of 
the colt and the child in reference to obedi- 
ence. Pages 99; 101. 

2. “Nothing is more perilous than to be- 
yin a habit which cannot be kept up for- 
ever.” With this thought in mind, give 
the author’s reason why unquestioning 
obedience is harmful. Page 100. 

3. Should a child obey his parents be- 
cause they are his parents, or because they 
are for him the representatives and interpre- 
ters of law? Pages 101-102. Should a 
small child obey because he is told to? 
What does the author mean by a sliding- 
scale of obedience? How soon should a 
sliding-scale of obedience be instituted? 
What is the child’s reaction to arbitrary 
rule? Page 104. 

4. The main business of life is to dis- 
cover and understand universal laws and 
then obey them. Do we obey the same laws 
which we expect our children to obey? If 
so, what are some of these laws? Page 103. 

5. A mother asks her daughter to wear 
her rubbers to school because it may rain. 


The daughter does not wear them but takes 
them with her. Has she obeyed her mother ? 
Give author’s discussion. Page 109. Do 
you agree with the argument of the author? 


OBEDIENCE AS A TRANSITIVE VERB 

1. A transitive verb is one that requires 
an object to complete its meaning. What 
or whom shall the child obey—the law, his 
parent or both? Has the object of “obey” 
changed since Puritan days? Explain. 

2. The obedience of children rests on the 
same basis as the obedience of citizens in an 
enlightened state. Enlarge on this thought. 
Page 117. 

3. How about emergencies? Name situa- 
tions in which the child should instantly 
obey. Which child is more apt to instantly 
obey in the face of danger—the one who is 
often commanded or the one who is seldom 
commanded. Pages 119-123. 


4. May we have outward obedience but 
inward disobedience? 


THE CHILD AS PHILOSOPHER 
1. How do you explain to your child the 
difference between submission to the will of 
247 
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another and obedience to righteous and 
eternal laws? Page 126. 

2. “Why not teach the child that if in 
any way he can reconcile his wish and what 
is right he is free to do so?” Page 127. 

3. The habit of obedience to right princi- 
ples needs long and patient preparation. In 
order to substantiate this statement, give 
the author’s illustration of the child before 
a show-case of candy. Give illustrations 
from your own experience. Page 129. 

4. What are the good points in the talk 
of Harry’s mother to her son? Pages 131- 
135. 

5. Give author’s method of procedure for 
obtaining obedience. Page 137. 

6. Relate how the going-to-bed bugbear 
was attacked in Jack’s home. Pages 140- 
141. Can you relate similar incidents from 
your own experiences? 


SUMMARY 
Methods used in obtaining obedience: 
(a) Giving definite commands page 131 
(b) Suggestion page 131 
(c) Giving reason page 135 
The last two methods are the highest 
form of obedience. Why? 


Reasons for the child’s immediate obedi- 
ence: 
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(a) His own good (health, safety). 
(b) The good of others (this involves 
rights of other people). Page 131. 

Can you add any other reason for the 
child’s immediate obedience ? 

References—Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C., “Child Management,” Dr. 
Thom. (One copy free). 

The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 


“Habit Training for Children.” 
10 cents. 


Groves and Groves, ‘““Wholesome Child- 
hood,” Chapter 3. 

Allen, M. W., “Making the Best of Our 
Children.” Chapter 17. 

Abbott, E. H., “On the Training of 
Parents.” 

O’Shea, M. V., “Every-day Problems in 
Child Training.” 

Puller, Edwin, “Your Boy and His 
Training.” 

Roosevelt, ‘Theodore, “Letters to His 
Children.” A rare illustration of the sym- 
pathy and understanding that may exist be- 
tween parents and children. 


Winterburn, F. H., “From the Child’s 
Standpoint.” 


Price 








Study Program II 


This is the fourth of a series of outlines based on 


Wholesome Childhood 


BY GROVES AND GROVES 











CHAPTER THREE.—The Period of Achievement. 


THOUGHTS TO CONSIDER 


1. Let the children do as they like as 
long as they do not hurt themselves or make 
anyone else uncomfortable. 


2. Applaud those things which you would 
encourage; ignore those which you disap- 
prove. 


3. Real obedience, the kind you can de- 


One to Two Years 


pend on in the face of temptation, is best 
secured by allowing the child as much free- 
dom as possible. 


4. Let the land of unknown, forbidden 
things be as small as possible, and the realm 
of the investigated, and accepted or rejected, 
things as all-embracing as may be. 


5. A wholesome childhood is the best in- 

















CHILD 





surance any parent can take out for their 
baby’s future. 

6. When we enter whole-heartedly upon 
a positive program of translating i into actual 
every day practice our interpretation of the 
values of life, we help the child to envisage 
the orderly beauty of the universe, in small. 

7. ‘Take time to play with your baby. 


ARGUMENT OF CHAPTER 
In our association with our children, 
there are certain goals we wish to attain. 
The authors mention especially, “the im- 
portant goal of helping a new personality 
yet its bearings.’’ This is accomplished by 
correctly interpreting the values of life. By 
stressing the important things, such as, a 
purposetul life, the ability to think through 
a problem, a capacity for happiness, a gift 
of creating happiness in others, a kindliness 
that comes from within—the virtues of 
obedience, tidiness, and politeness also re- 
sult. We do not seek them as an end in 
themselves by the result or are the “by- 
products” of our teaching. We do seek 
independence, perseverance, and thoughtful- 
ness for our children. If the child is truly 
thoughtful, the chances are he will be tidy 
for he realizes that his disorder brings in- 
convenience to his mother. 


QUESTIONS 
The authors refer to “the important 
yoal of helping a new personality get its 
bearing.” What does this mean? 
+1. 

2. Obedience, tidiness, and politeness are 
commendable virtues and are to be sought. 
Should they be sought as an end in them- 
selves or are they to be the natural result 
of training which has placed emphasis upon 
those things in life most worth while. Give 
the authors’ discussions. 


Page 


3. Why is the time from one to two 
years referred to as the period of achieve- 
ment? 

OBEDIENCE 


1. Why do the authors not place obedi- 
ence first among desirable manly or woman- 
ly qualities? Do you agree with the au- 
thors’ point of view? If not, define your 
stand. ; 
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2. Why should we not attract the child’s 
attention to his undesirable conduct? Should 
the. child be called “naughty”? Page 45. 


3. Applaud those doings which you 
would encourage; ignore those which you 
disapprove. Give authors’ argument for 
this statement. Explain why it might call 
for self-control on the part of the parent 


to follow out this rule. Pages 46-47. 


4. How does allowing the child as much 
freedom as possible help to bring about real 
obedience? Page 48. Should we explain 
the reasons for our requests to a child? 
Page 48. 

5. Why is it desirable that the child build 
for himself a standard of conduct founded 
on his own personal convictions? Page 48. 

6. Explain why it is harmful to a child 
for an adult to distort the relationship of 


events in order to obtain obedience. 


Pages 
58-59. 


POLITENESS 
1. Politeness should be the result of 
heartfelt kindliness rather than repetition 
of glib phrases. Explain. Page 43. 
2. Explain how we may make use of the 
child’s love to imitate, in helping him to 
be polite. Page 44. 


3. Give examples of a child’s imitation. 


Pages 59-67. 


“Hearts like doors, will open with ease 

To very, very, little keys 

And don’t forget that two of these 

Are: ‘Thank you, Sir,’ and ‘If you please’.” 


TIDINESS 
The authors imply that phrase, sug- 
gestion, and later the child’s own satisfac- 
tion in having done what he tried to do, 
may be used in bringing about a love of 
tidiness. Give other examples in which 
these means are used to obtain desired ends. 


Page 46. 


INDEPENDENCE 
How may we help the small child to be 
independent? Give illustrations. Pages 
50-51. 
PERSEVERANCE 


1. Is it natural for a small child to stay 
with an undertaking? Give authors’ illus- 
trations of perseverance. Pages 51-53. 
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2. Why do some children scatter their 
energies in all directions and take up one 
project after another only to abandon them? 
Pages 54-55. 

3. Should we call a child from his ab- 
sorbed task, to do an errand without first 
giving him time to complete his work? 
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THOUGHTFULNESS 
How can we help a child to think for 
himself? Pages 56-58. 
References—Patri, Angelo, Problems of 
Childhood; Fisher, Dorothy Canfield, 
Mothers and Children. See also references 
in Study Program 1, under “Obedience.” 








Study Program III 


This is the second of a series of outlines based on 


The ‘Problems of Childhood 


BY ANGELO PATRI 








The following suggestions are offered for the study of the text: 


1. The stories may be read in the study circle. 
2. Each story has an aim, a purpose or a guiding principle. 


tence this principle. 


Discussion should follow. 
Formulate in a sen- 


3. Does the story under consideration remind you of a similar incident? : 


4+. Note the epigrams. 
5. Work out a little project. 


Part II.—Body and Health 


HIS section of our text brings to our 
attention the great advance which has 
been made by our schools in recent 
vears in taking measures to improve the 
health of our children. The schools are 
most successful when assisted by the co- 
operation of the home. Let us take up the 
study of Part II with this thought in mind 
—“How can I more fully co-operate with 
the health program of the school?” As 
indicated in a number of these sketches, it 
is the attention paid to seemingly minor 
details in the home that helps to give the 
child a favorable start on the tasks of the 
day. Am I sending my child to school with 
a feeling of comfort and with an attitude 
of good cheer so that he may begin his work 
under the most advantageous circumstances ? 
Does he visit the dentist regularly? Am I 
helping him to overcome his finger nail bit- 
ing? These and similar questions come to 
us as we read this section. 
At the request of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, through its presi- 


dent, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, the Bureau of 


Does the story apply to me in my home? 


: The Child’s Physical Nature 


Education has recently issued the publica- 
tion, “Is Your Child Ready for School ?” 
We very strongly urge the study of this 
bulletin in connection with the lesson. Dif- 
ferent members may report on different sec- 
tions. In it, simple exercises are given so 
that the mother may test her child’s eyes, 
his hearing, and his breathing. ‘The discus- 
sion of topics closely related to our study of 
the month, makes this work invaluable to 
parents. It should be in every household. 


NAIL BITERS See page 71 
1. Read “Nail Biters” in class. 
2. The study circle leader may call upon 
a mother to relate how she effected a cure 
of finger nail biting. 


SUGGESTIONS 
1. Simplify the life of the nail biter as 
much as possible. Have him avoid over 
exciting picture shows and stories. 


2. Suggest to him, when he discovers he is 
biting his finger nails, that he clasp his hands 
together or take hold of his desk or chair. 








CHILD 


3. Try a score card and let him do his 
own marking. Children love to do things 
for themselves. Charts or score cards may 
be used with great success in the home for 
a number of things. One mother uses the 
charts most successfully in establishing the 
health habits of her three boys. The chil- 
dren mark the following items, each school 
morning—regular use of toilet ; clean hands 
and face; use of tooth brush; combed hair. 
The items may vary as the interest begins 
to lag or as the mother wishes to place em- 
phasis on different things. Items or exercises 
which involve character training may also 
be listed. The National Child Welfare As- 
sociation, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, has 
issued charts for use in home and school, 
known as the “Knighthood of Youth” plan, 
for the bringing about of character educa- 
tion. By his own efforts, the child may 
become a knight with the right to wear the 
badge of knighthood. We have had phases 
of this work discussed in our magazine by 
Mary S. Haviland, Research Secretary of 
the Association. (See February, June, and 
July numbers of CH1LD WELFARE Maca- 
ZINE, 1926). Any mother interested in this 
sort of plan should send for descriptive 


folders. 
HIS HOUR See page 77 


1. Read “His Hour’’ in class. 

2. The leader may request two or more 
mothers to report on how they provide for 
“his hour.” 

Home Work OBSERVATION 

1. Observe for one week your attitude 
toward “his hour.” Do you encroach upon 
or do you definitely provide for it? 
QUESTIONS 

1. Does your child make the most of his 
hour? 

2. If it is his hour, who should be the 
judge of what “the most” consists—you or 
the child ? 

3. Is the standard of the child for the 
use of “his hour” the same as that of the 
adult ? 

4. Have we a right to expect it to be? 

5. If we wish the child to use his hour 
to greater advantage according to our stand- 
ards, Patri gives us a suggestion—‘‘Scatter 
real books about him.” Notice, the author 
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does not say, “Give him a book and tell 
him to read it.” What is the difference? 
Discuss further. 


USE THE EXPERTS See page 85 
QUESTIONS 

1. Do you keep any sort of health record 
of your children? 

2. What experts does your school furnish 
for the advancement of its health work? 
You may and should avail yourself of the 
advice of these highly specialized people. 

3. “The school child should be weighed 
and measured at least every six months; 
the child from 3 to 6, every three months; 
and the child from 1 to 3, every two 
months. A child from 3 to 14 who does not 
gain at least 2 inches in height or 3% 
pounds in weight every year is not keeping 
up with the average, and in some years his 
increase should be very much greater.”— 
From “Is Your Child Ready for School?” 


GETTING READY FOR SCHOOL 
See page 67 
Read this sketch as a companion piece to 
“Use the Experts.” For a further discus- 
sion of the child’s physical needs, see “Is 
Your Child Ready for School?” Pages 5-18. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES See page 87 

The school assumes certain responsibil- 
ities in regard to the child’s health and his 
health habits. It is our privilege and duty 
to assist the school in its efforts. Note the 
emphasis on health habits. For a further 
discussion see, “Is Your Child Ready for 
School?” Pages 18-29. 


PROBLEMS See page 88 

1. List the health habits which you aim 
to assist your child in forming. 

2. Enlist the co-operation of your child 
in the formation of his health habits by al- 
lowing him to make out and mark his own 
chart. 

Note.—Refer to your December maga- 
zine for other suggestions given for the 
study of the text. 

REFERENCES.—‘“‘Is Your Child Ready 
for School?” by James Frederick Rogers, 
M.D., Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. First 
copy free, additional copies, 10 cents. 
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By the time this issue of the magazine reaches 
its readers, each local association will have re- 
ceived its copy of the revised Handbook. Are 
vou not all delighted with it, and the fund of 
information it contains? It really was well 
worth waiting for, and now all are ready to 
have program after program based on the 
material in the Handbook! Think what it will 
mean to the Program Committee to have such 
definite instruction as to what programs should 
be, and subjects suitable for discussion by the 
different types of groups. It is impossible to 
mention in these notes all of the splendid sec- 
tions of the book. Remember, each local in 
membership with the State and National is en- 
titled to one free copy of this valuable Hand- 
book, to be secured through the State Branch 
with which it is in membership. Will each local 
not make notation on the cover of the Hand- 
book: “The property of the local association, 
to be given to each succeeding president.” Then 
if the local group desires to secure extra copies 
—one for the chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee, for the vice-president or other offiicers— 
they may be secured for only 15 cents each if 
less than 50 are ordered, or for 10 cents each if 
50 or more are ordered at one time. To those 
not in membership with the State and National 
Congress the charge is 25 cents each. Is it not 
splendid that so valuable a book may be secured 
at such slight cost? 


Program Committees having used the little 
two-page music programs will be interested to 
know that similar programs have been prepared 
by and for the National Bureau of Program 
Service on such subjects as: Know Your School, 
Know the Child, The Rights of Children, Safety, 
Safety First, Street and Highway Safety, Train- 
ing the Will, Training of the Emotions and 
Affections, and The College Parent-Teacher 
Association. 


Another new publication which will fill a 
long-felt need is the one entitled, “Schools of 
Instruction for Parent-Teacher Associations,” 
prepared by Mrs. Earl C. Morris, manager of 
the National Bureau of Program Service. Sec- 
tions give: reasons for schools of instruction, 
plans for conducting such schools; programs 
planned for all-day meetings, and showing the 
grouping of subjects for instruction with suitable 
topics for programs in these schools. Such a 
booklet will prove invaluable to those leaders 
who are working for educated Parent-Teacher 
Association members. 

For some time there has been a desire on the 
part of many local groups for a ceremony to 
be used for installation of new _ officers 
in Parent-Teacher Associations. Mrs. William 


Geron, of Springfield, Ohio, prepared such a 
ceremony, and at the Board meeting in St. Louis, 
Mrs. Kendel, president of the Ohio Branch, 
presented it to the Board. The Board were so 
pleased with it that they ordered it printed. 
Copies are now available at ten cents each. 
Orders for these may be sent to the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington D. C., ac- 
companied by stamps. 


Among other new publications that the Na- 
tional has recently issued one finds “Pictures and 
How to Use Them,” which is proving very pop- 
ular, indeed. “Child Hygiene, a Program of 
Activity and Study,” is also meeting a long-felt 
need. The new “Law Enforcement” leaflet at 
5 cents has created much fayorable comment, 
and has been noticed in the publications of sev- 
eral national groups. “Recreation, a Program 
for 1926-1927,” has already been helpful in 
numerous states, and is being widely used. The 
new “Safety Pageant,” which sells for 10 cents 
each, or three copies for twenty-five cents, should 
be considered by every local association wishing 
to give the public some idea of what “safety” 
really means. The new pageant for Child Wel- 
fare Day, “The Gift Bearers,” is also ready. 

The National Office finds it impossible to keep 
up with the orders for the National Song Sheet. 
Editions of forty thousand are gone almost be- 
fore the printer finishes them. The song sheet 
contains a collection of fourteen songs, set to 
familar tunes, and the price is two cents each, 
or $1.00 per hundred, without the music. 

Will those who are ordering exhibit charts 
of the National literature please be sure to save 
the heavy sheet of cardboard to which they are 
attached, so that it can be used when the exhibit 
is returned. The other day a set came in 
wrapped only in brown paper. Corners of the 
cards were badly broken. As the heavy card- 
board with which these are packed is expensive, 
its return to the Office with the charts will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Don't forget to send in your subscription for 
the “Proceedings” of the Atlanta Convention. 
These are $1.00 per copy, and are now ready 
for distribution. The edition is not large, so 
send an early order. 


The Children’s Bureau, United States De- 
partment of Labor, has just issued Folder No. 6, 
entitled, “From School to Work—the Least a 
State and a Community Should Do to Protect 
Young Workers.’ Everyone interested in the 
Child Labor Amendment should secure a copy 
of this little folder. It concludes with these 
words: “What every child should have. Before 
going t8 work: a childhood free for normal 
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growth in body and mind, at least an eighth- 
grade education, vocational guidance in school, 
a physical examination before receiving a work 
permit, and help in selecting the right job. 
After going to work; an eight-hour day, o1 
less; no night work, protection from dangerous 
or unhealthful occupations, opportunity to attend 
continuation school.” 


The Macmillan Company has issued an inter- 
esting little booklet called “Friends in Book- 
land,’ by Winifred Ayres Hope. On one of 
the first pages we note the following: “This lit- 
tle play is dedicated to Sarah B. Askew, friend 
of all children in and out of Bookland, and 
Helen Roberts, who first proved its dramatic 
possibilities.” Is it not a pleasure to know that 
“our” Miss Askew has been thus honored? As 
stated in the preface, the aim of the little book 
has been to interest many groups of little actors 
and larger groups of hearers old and young, in 
the importance of good books for children. The 
play is not long nor is it too difficult to be given 
by the ordinary group of children. Children’s 
reading committees and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations would certainly find the play a most 
interesting and instructive one to be given at 
local meetings. “Friends in Bookland” may be 
secured from Macmillan Company, New York 
City, for 50 cents per copy. 


State Presidents have recently received a let- 
ter from Miss Mary E. Purnell, formerly As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools in Kansas 
City, Missouri, concerning an attempt which is 
being made by a committee of educators to find 
out through parents and teachers what the in- 
terests of children’ of various ages really are. 
The committee thinks that if teachers and 
parents knew these interests it would help them 
in the wise selection of subject matter for chil- 
dren ,and also would aid them in understanding 
and dealing more wisely with individual chil- 
dren. It is considered that one indication of 
children’s interests is in the questions they ask. 
The committee is therefore asking the co-opera- 
tion of Parent-Teacher Associations, teachers 
and students in normal schools and universities 
in collecting the questions children ask, and in 
stating, if possible, the causes which prompted 
the child to ask the questions. Blanks contain- 
ing specific directions for carrying on the resumé 
and reporting the questions will be sent free. 
One blank should be furnished each person in- 
terested in helping on this splendid work. It is 
hoped that many local groups will be interested 
in helping on this study. Anyone desiring to 
take part in it should address Dr. Herbert B. 
Brummer, Box 319, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 


The Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, has issued No. 19 of the Health Educa- 
tion Series, entitled, “Is Your Child Readv for 
School?” It was prepared by Dr. James Fred- 
erick Rogers, Chief of the Division of Physical 
Fducation and School Hygiene of the Bureau of 
Education. The chapters treated are as follows: 
Health Examination, Health Education, Sex 
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Education, Communicable Diseases, The Other 
Child, and The End of Health Work. The 
price is only 10 cents per copy, and the booklet 
should be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Postage stamps are mot accepted 
in payment. 


In one of our states progress has been recently 
made in the effort to clear the news-stands of 
obscene literature and magazines which were 
tempting the school children. The leading 
women’s clubs and the parent-teacher associa- 
tions organized a committee to work with the 
Mayor, the City Attorney, the Police Depart- 
ment, and the wholesale news-dealers who dis- 
tribute the magazines. During the investiga- 
tions by the committee it was found that there 
were federal, state and city laws controlling the 
sale of these magazines by mail, express, and 
freight. All that was needed was the enforce- 
ment of the laws. After careful consideration 
it was decided to make the first week in Sep- 
tember a time for the president and chairman 
of legislation of each local association to write 
the Chief Post Office Inspector in Washington 
and the presidents of express companies, de- 
manding closer supervision and enforcement of 
the federal law in connection with all literature. 
It was felt this would be more effective than 
just a letter from the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation Board. The group felt that this was a 
most important part of child welfare work, and 
that it must be done by the parents. Many 
other states are aroused over the same condition 
of affairs. We are wondering which state will 
be the first to clear its news-stands of objection- 
able material. 


The National Office has just received the An- 
nual Report of the Administration of the In- 
fancy and Maternity Act. Those who have 
been at all interested in seeing the provisions of 
the Act extended by Congress should secure a 
copy of the report and study it carefully. It 
shows whether or not the work under this Act 
is worth while. At the last session of Congress 
the Senate failed to pass the bill for an appro- 
priation to extend the Act for another two years. 
It will be the duty of those who believe in this 
work to see that such a bill is passed by the 
Senate early in the next session of Congress’; 
otherwise there will be no appropriation for 
carrying on the work. Let us get busy! The 
report will furnish the best kind of material for 
arguments for the Act, as it contains a sum- 
mary of the accomplishments and activities of 
the Federal Maternity and Infancy Act under 
which 43 states are now co-operating in work 
for mothers and babies. 


While the schedule of summer rates is not yet 
available, the Chairman of Transportation has 
been authoritatively informed that the fare from 
Oakland and return from Washington will be 
about $135.00, the fares from other towns being 
proportionally the same. As soon as the schedule 
of prices is available, notices will be sent out 
to all the State Presidents. One itinerary has 
been presented which would take about eight 
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days to come from New York to Oakland, using 
all fast train service. The route would lead 
through the-Grand Canyon, allowing one day 
for a special sightseeing trip. Most charming 
and delightful experiences would be enjoyed in 
visiting these places of interest. If it was de- 
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sired to make the trip direct, it would take but 
five days for the southern route. The endeavor 
has been to have as much of the trip as possible 
made during the day. The rate given at the 
beginning of this announcement does not in- 
clude the Pullman. It is the straight fare only. 


Questions and Answers 


BY GRACE E, 


QUESTION: We are a small study circle 
without funds and without adequate library 
advantages. Can you suggest ways and 
means for the purchase of books so that 
we may follow the outlines in the CHILD 
WELFARE MAGAZINE? = Study Circle 
Chairman. 

ANswer: A very successful study circle 
group assesses its members 10 cents per 
month for the school year for its library 
shelf. This circle has about 20 members. 
This enables them to buy a half dozen good 
books during the year. With a fair mem- 
bership, even a fee of 5 cents per month 


State 


CRUM. 


(SEE PAGE 247) 


would soon purchase one or two books. In 
one study circle, three mothers have volun- 
teered to each buy a different book. These 
books are loaned to the members, each 
mother retaining her own book at the end 
of the year. Many libraries have a parent’s 
book shelf. Upon request of several of 
your members, your librarian may arrange 
to purchase books for your group. 


Epiror’s NoTte.—If you have no local library, it 
may be possible to borrow the desirer books from 
your State Library, located in the Capitol Build- 
ing of your State Capitol. Write to CHILD WEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE if these suggestions do not solve 
your problem. 


CWS 





Minnesota 
AT HoMEs 


A novel and satisfactory way of getting the 
mothers to co-operate was tried out at the Wash- 
burn School of Duluth last year. It is being 
repeated this year. Beginning in October, we 
have had a series of “At Homes,” taking each 
room separately. The teacher is consulted, and 
also the Principal, as to convenient days. A 
leader is appointed and we have asked each 
lady on the Executive Committee to be the leader 
for three rooms, as there are twelve inall. Each 
leader, as far as possible, has the rooms where 
her children are at school or has work similar 
to that which her children attend. The leader 
secures the room list, appoints hostesses, re- 
freshment committees, and arranges to have the 
invitations sent out. Sometimes the invitations 
are prepared by the art department. If the per- 
sons are simply called by phone, care is taken 
to state clearly name of teacher, date and hour. 
In the lower rooms, the time is usually about 
3.15; in the upper grades, 6.30. The mothers are 
anxious to have this opportunity to keep in touch 
with the schools. The teacher usually gives an 
informal talk and the mothers may ask questions. 
Individual problems are not taken up. Many 
mothers have spoken of the help and under- 
standing that they have gained through these 
“At Homes.” Refreshments must be simple, so 
that the main object, “Education,” is not lost 
sight of. . 


A very large number of mothers were on hand 
when the Como Park School Mothers’ Club held 
its opening meeting in September. The question 
of the best method of caring for the small chil- 
dren during the sessions of the year was very 
satisfactorily solved. Instead of hiring a nurse 
girl, the mothers have volunteered to take turns 
in assuming this responsibility, and the number 
of mothers who have given in their names for 
one meeting each is more than enough to pro- 
vide for the entire year. A reception for the 
teachers is held after the business of the day has 
been transacted. 

TENTH DIstTRICT 
THE WAY THAT MRS. E. 8. CLARK DID IT 


A year ago Mrs. E. S. Clark, the superintend- 
ent of Kanabec County, decided that she wanted 
a Parent-Teacher Association in every school in 
her county as soon as it was possible to have 
one. So she sent a letter to each teacher in her 
county, suggested that the parents be invited to 
the school house on the last Friday afternoon of 
September, and at that time a demonstration be 
given of work being done by pupils in many 
lines, work actually being done each day and 
not requiring special preparation. After this 
demonstration the teacher could take this oppor- 
tunity to ask the parents if thev did not want 
to organize a Parent-Teacher Association. As 
a result, eighteen associations were organized. 

In January, Mrs. Clark attended a meeting 
of one of these associations. The program for 
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that meeting had one feature that demonstrated 
how the mothers had entered into the spirit of 
the work. A dialogue was given by the moth- 
ers for the children, and it was most enjoyable. 
The children had helped on many of the preced- 
ing programs, and in appreciation of this, the 
mothers were making this return. Refreshments 
were served, games were played, and when Mrs. 
Clark was leaving the school house one of the 
members came to her and thanked her for start- 
ing the Parent-Teacher Association in their com- 
munity, saying that it was a great source of so- 
cial as well as mental enjoyment for the people 
of the community. In many cases it was the one 
opportunity for mingling with the neighbors. 
As Mrs. Clark drove away the sounds of the 
merriment of the gathering filled her with joy. 

This fall Mrs. Clark decided that the tenth 
district would hold a leadership institute. She 
wrote to the County Superintendents of Isanti, 
Pine, Chisago and Mille Lacs Counties, told 
them about it and asked them to send her the 
names and addresses of their teachers. Then 
she wrote letters to all the teachers in the dis- 
trict, announcing the institute on October 16 at 
Mora. She wrote to the newspapers in her dis- 
trict, asking to have the announcement go out 
through their columns. 

As a result, there were eighty-seven people in 
attendance at the institute. The Mora Associa- 
tion served a luncheon to the visitors. Think 
of it, an association of fifty-nine members under- 
taking such a large and arduous task, and this 
luncheon was complimentary to all the visitors. 
At the luncheon the superintendent welcomed the 
guests and everyone joined in the community 
singing. 

It is more than possible that every county in 
the tenth district will be organized in the com- 
ing year. The peppy way in which they go at 
things just makes things hum. 


St. PauL NEws 
MATTOCKS PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 

And Mrs. R. S. Hubley just up and did it. 

Note—(When we really want anything done, 
we can get it done). 

Mrs. Hubley is the mother of two lively boys, 
and like any good mother she is interested in 
what is good for boys. So she wanted her 
Parent-Teacher Association to plan some activi- 
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ties for boys. This matter finally came to a 
head at the last meeting of the association in 
May, 1926. 

The very next week eight interested mothers 
met at Mrs. Hubley’s home. A secretary from 
the Tri-Parks Y. M. C. A. had been invited by 
Mrs. Hubley to give advice to the mothers about 
the project. The mothers wanted to secure a 
leader to take their boys for hikes and for such 
other activities as they might want to engage 
in, so as to have the proper supervision. The 
thing uppermost in Mrs. Hubley’s mind was that 
there seemed to be no plans for boys under 
eleven, and so whatever was to be undertaken 
was for the purpose of devising something for 
boys under that age. 

The many happy activities which these boys 
enjoyed as a result of this afternoon’s confer- 
ence would fill pages. We will simply mention 
briefly the outstanding things that were accom- 
plished. 

To get the thing started, it was agreed to 
have every boy give sixty cents for the first 
month to cover the expense of leadership. Fifty- 
two registered for the first hike, and this was 
undertaken under two leaders. The boys as- 
sisted in putting on a paper sale later, so that 
after the first month they were enabled to cut 
the price to ten cents a week. 

Ten delightful hikes have been enjoyed. And 
altogether seventy-two boys have been reached. 

Menus were secured from the University Ex- 
tension Division so that the boys might cook 
something for themselves, and this added to 
their enjoyment of the hikes in more than one 
way. 

In addition to this fine project, another mat- 
ter was taken up. Through the co-operation 
of the Tri-Park Y. M. C. A. and Macalester 
College, and working with the associations in 
five other schools, permission was granted to 
use the swimming pool at the Macalester Col- 
lege gymnasium on Saturday afternoons. They 
first swim was enjoyed on the afternoon of Oc- 
tober 23. Two hundred registered for the 
swimming class. The Mattocks Parent-Teacher 
Association had forty-three boys under the age 
of eleven at the swim, and two leaders went 
with them from the school where they assembled 
to the pool. 

The next thing they are planning to do is to 


The Greek Theatre in Oakland 
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arrange for a skating rink.’ If you want to 
know how to get things done, just write to the 
Mattocks Parent-Teacher Association. 


West Virginia 
HUNTINGTON COUNCIL 

It was decided at our last council meeting in 
the spring that the past year was decidedly the 
best in Parent-Teacher work that we had ever 
had. The reports told of something other than 
just money-making. In the grade schools quite 
a little assistance was rendered to families who 
were in need—mostly in homes where the father 
had been taken by death. This was done very 
quietly and was much appreciated. Of course, 
the usual purchase of victrolas and pianos was 
made. In some instances worn ones were re- 
placed. We are reaching a class of mothers 
who do not usually attend our meetings, and 
they are becoming interested in the work of 
their children. The teachers are pleased at this 
condition. 

At the Junior High Schools we had all the 
affairs of the students properly chaperoned by 
parents. At the regular meetings splendid 
talks were made by physicians and others espe- 
cially interested in adolescent boys and girls ex- 
plaining the conditions which exist at that age 
and how best to reach and hold them. Central 
Junior High Parent-Teacher Association paid 
for a membership for the Boy Scout Band in the 
State Federation of Music Clubs, Mr. Shad- 
well, the leader, is a teacher at Central, and a 
good many of the boys at that building belong 
to the band. 

The Civic Department of the Woman's Club 
came out on a Clean-Up drive and asked the 
co-operation of all Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. The response was wonderful and a great 
deal of work done. The children were permitted 
to decide on the flower for 


A reading circle has been organized at Mon- 
roe, and continues the meetings during the sum- 
mer. ' 

Westmoreland, Monroe and West Junior High 
Parent-Teacher Associations combined on the 
Summer Round-Up. 

At the Miller School the cafeteria is supported 
and managed by the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, and this year they bought a nice steam 
table, painted the walls and made new curtains. 

Six new associations were organized this 


ia Mrs. W. C. PRice, 
President. 
WELCH 

The Welch Parent-Teacher Association, un- 
der the presidency of Mrs. T. J. Henritze, has 
made very rapid progress during the past school 
year. The association adopted as its project 
for the year the furnishing of milk to under- 
weight children of the graded school. Upon 
investigation, so large a number of underweight 
pupils was found—more than was expvected— 
that it was necessary to put on a Milk Fund 
Tag Day. From this tag day $358 was realized. 
All children over ten pounds underweight were 
given a pint of milk a day, and pupils less than 
ten pounds underweight were given one-half 
pint of milk per day. A great improvement in 
the weight of these children has been made. 

The association has gone on record as en- 
dorsing several important civic movements, such 
as Girl Scout work, playground projects spon- 
sored by Kiwanis Club of Welch, and others. 

The programs as planned by the committee 
have proven instructive as well as entertaining. 
Two playettes have been given, as well as talks 
on civic, school and recreational topics. 

The medical examination committee, assisted 
by the doctors of the city, 





Huntington, and the red 
rose was chosen. About 
70,000 rose bushes were 
planted, largely through 
the efforts of the children. 
A loving cup was given ‘ee dhe 
to the school doing the best 1. Calif. 2308 
work. The Guyandotte 2. Hl. 2075 
School won the cup, but 3. Mich. 1355 
as the Monroe was so close 4. Tex. 1236 


gave each pupil of the 


BAROMETER BRIEFS | £2246, schoo! , thorough 
“The First Ten” 


and _ parents 
were notified of the re- 
sults. The same committee 
plan to examine all chil- 


- Mo. nid dren who enter school for 
7. Pa. 922 the first time this fall. 
8. N. J. 821 Welch was the first asso- 
9. Ia. 806 ciation to register for this 


a second The Herald-Dis- 5. N. Y. 1102 10. Ohio 584 work. It is hoped that we 
patch gave a second cup. may have a 100 per cent 
The Advertiser gave a cup CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE First Grade. This has 
to the colored people for circulation totals as of been the most successful 


their work. 








During November the following 
three states sent in the most sub- 


scriptions : 


Nov. 30, 1926 








OS Ser ers eer & 675 
Se, ee 452 
ES OO 255 
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year the association has had. 








For the year ending November 
30, 1926, the following three states 
show the greatest gain in net cir- 
culation: 


Lilinois 647 addl. subscribers 
California 446 addl. subscribers 
‘Texas 424 addl. subscribers 
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